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Projects and Equipment for 


NATURAL GAS 
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CAT. DECOMPOSITION 









CATALYTICAL REFORMING 

with STEAM LEGEND 
Q : heat content of gas before enriching in BTU/cu. ft 
‘Y : gravity of gas before enriching 


e - enriching with CH, or C3He¢ 
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1 San Remo 36 000 000 
4 Gaz de France 


G 29 Gaz de France 
3USA 120 000 000 
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600-650 BT 
gas 

provide the 

extra CUpacity 
your plant 
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while awaiting 


the arrival of 


natural 2US7 
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40 RECTOR ST., WEW YORK 6, N.Y. 

















Without shock strength—or, for that matter—without all of the strength factors 
listed opposite—no pipe laid 100 years ago in city streets would be in service today. 
But, in spite of the evolution of traffic from horse-drawn vehicles to heavy 

trucks and buses—and today’s vast complexity of subway and underground utility 
services—cast iron gas and water mains, laid over a century ago, are serving 

in the streets of more than 30 cities in the United States and Canada. 

Such service records prove that cast iron pipe 

combines all the strength factors of long life with ample margins of safety. 

No pipe that is provably deficient in any of these strength factors should 

ever be laid in city streets. Cast Iron Pipe Research Association. 

Thos. F. Wolfe, Engineer, 122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 3. 


CAST IRON PIPE 
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trength factors of Long life | 


No pipe that is provably deficient in any of these 





strength factors should ever be laid in city streets 


The toughness of cast iron pipe which enables it 

SHOCK STRENGTH to withstand impact and traffic shocks, as well as 
the hazards in handling, is demonstrated by the 

ag . Impact Test. While under hydrostatic pressure 

and the heavy blows from a 50 pound hammer, 
standard 6-inch cast iron pipe does not crack until 


the hammer is dropped 6 times on the same spot 
from progressively increased heights of 6 inches. 











The ability of cast iron pipe to withstand external 
loads imposed by heavy fill and unusual traffic 
loads is proved by the Ring Compression Test. 
Standard 6-inch cast iron pipe withstands a crush- 
ing weight of more than 14,000 lbs. per foot. 


When cast iron pipe is subjected to beam stress 
caused by soil settlement, or disturbance of soil 


” b eh by other utilities, or resting on an obstruction, 
ry 7 tests prove that standard 6-inch cast iron pipe in 
ty 3 10-foot span sustains a load of 15,000 lbs. 

1g = 


a. 
De BURSTING STRENGTH In full length bursting tests standard 6-inch cast 


iron pipe withstands more than 2500 lbs. per 


ty. 

ld square inch internal hydrostatic pressure, which 
proves ample ability to resist water-hammer or 

ne unusual working pressures. 

3. 
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SERVES FOR CENTURIES 
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With no more resistance to flow than a cloud 
to a jet fighter, the Fisher Type 57TL is a new 
meter run shut-off valve. Provides greater 
rangeability of meter settings. Pneumatic top 
work, 2 to 15 PSI, operated from differential 
lirnit controllers. Designed for minimum resist- 


ance, the flapper lifts clear of the flow stream. 
Available in iron or steel bodies, sizes 4” through 
10”; composition disc for tight shut off. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER DETAILS 


eishER 


GOVERNOR CO 


Marshalltown, lowa 
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CYCLIC CATALYTIC REFORMING’ 


EQUIPMENT 
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OF NATURAL GAS FOR BASE LOAD AND 
L.P. GASES FOR PEAK LOAD 





LOW INVESTMENT COST 


Modification of existing gas generating equipment, or installations 
of new units feeding into existing gas train, is practical and 
economical. 


LOW PRODUCTION COST 


Utilizes natural gas or L.P. gases aS the raw material with simple 
operating requirements. 


FLEXIBILITY FOR INTERCHANGING GASES 
Produces gases of characteristics required for interchanging with 
existing gas mixtures. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED 


Plant scale operations have produced over 2,000,000,000 cu. ft. of 
City sendout gas. 


UNITED ENGINEERS & CONSTRUCTORS INC 
NEW YORK 17 PHILADELPHIA 5 = CHICAGO 2 


WITH A BACKGROUND OF OVER SIXTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
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So there's a different 


way to count profits ? 






















Some say that profit depends on the numbe 
of dollars that flow into the till. But there’s 
a surer way to count profits on heating equip- 
ment. It’s simply knowing how many of those 


dollars stay in the till! 


Take the dealer who sells Bryant automatic 
gas heating. He keeps more dollars because 
Bryant equipment requires fewer man-hours 
for installation, fewer service calls. He also 
has Bryant experts to help him on his engi- 


neering problems. 


Again, he saves more because a share of his 
local advertising cost is paid under the Bryant 
co-operative plan. In addition, Bryant’s power- 
ful national advertising keeps sending pros- 


pects to him, making his selling expense lower. 


We are telling this story to dealers in your 
area, hoping to make them better salesmen for 
the utility, as well as to help them earn more 
for themselves. 






Let the pup be furnace man 
... and water boy, too! 


rt 


AUTOMATIC HEATING 


The most complete line of gas heating equipment in the nation 


eeeeeeeeeeseeeseeeeeseseeeeeeesesreeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
. 


Bryant Heater, Dept. 194, “ 
17825 St. Clair, Cleveland, Ohio - f 


) Send me the new booklet that tells & 
the Bryant story. ( ) Have your dis- - oe 
tributor call on me. = 
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Appraisal! 
Budget 


Business 
Studies 


Consulting 
Engineering 


Design & 
Construction 


Financial 


Industrial 
Relations 


Inspection 
& Expediting 


reduce hidden costs... 
above ground and below! 








Today’s corrosion rate is alarmingly high! Unless you have 
adequate control, your business is incurring unnecessary losses. Either 
directly —due to high maintenance costs and replacement of corroded 
equipment; or indirectly through losses due to idle equipment, loss of 
product and plant efficiency. 


EBASCO corrosion control consulting services are applicable to: 


EBASCO 


rs 
consv** 


Insurance 
& Pensions 


Office 
Modernization 


Purchasing 


Rates & 
Pricing 


Research 


Sales & 
Marketing 


Systems & 
Methods 


Taxes 
Traffic 


All buried or submerged metallic structures 
pipelines and cables 


oil, water, gas 
both cross country and urban. 


Manufacturing, processing and power plants either on 

existing facilities or proposed new structures. 
These services include a preliminary survey to determine causes of 
corrosion; recommendations for corrective measures; design and 
installation of corrosion control methods; and development of a perma- 
nent corrosion contro! program. 


can help you develop your own corrosion control program. 


EBASCO specialists not only can help you spot and remedy specific 
corrosion troubles. but can train your own personnel in setting up 
your own corrosion control program— so you can continue to keep down 


these “‘hidden”’ costs. 


Remember...corrosion control is something you can’t afford to put off. 
Call in EsBasco specialists find out what they can do to help you 
protect your structures now, and for years to come. 


Write for the booklet “The Inside Story of Outside Help” describing the 
many EBASCO services available to you. Ebasco Services Incorporat¢:! 
Dept. 5, Two Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


EBASCO SERVICES 


Inc ee FORA T BD 
NEW YORK 


> 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D.C. 


ESctco Feanwetk Jee henge done angywhers tx The worl 
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Here’s the inside story on 


STEWART- WARNER 

















Ve 
No larger than a suitcase, this ver- 
satile, compact unit is a complete and 
independent gas heating system that... 
@ Provides dependable, low-cost zone heating! 
@ Vents all combustion products through a 
: “Safety-Sealed” exterior wall vent! 
@ Uses no room air for combustion! 
@ Can be recessed into any inside or outside wall! 
@ Automatically self-modulates heat flow! 
ee 
This compact, “packaged” heating unit for zone- 
controlled heat features Stewart-Warner’s 
Safety-Sealed principle that positively seals all 
combustion air from contact with room air. Only 
outside air is used for combustion. And all com- 
bustion products are vented directly through a 
small exterior wall vent. 
Easy to install in any inside or outside wall, this 
independent gas-heating system has a rated out- 
put of 31,000 BTUs per hour. Heats any room o1 
group of rooms with a steady, gentle flow of 
forced-air heat, controlled automatically by a 
self-modulating thermostat. 
Each zone or group of rooms is heated to its 
cs ; ; R individual requirements by a separate, indepen- 
ee Finger-Tip Heat Control with a conveniently ; i d . _ 
bh \ located modulating thermostat dent South Wind unit. Maximum comfort at 
| a minimum expense is achieved— without waste of 
co room, closet or basement space! Just set each 
> Small Housing for Exterior thermostat to the desired level—then forget it! 
Vent—Eliminates chimney or room flue con- , 
nection. Screened against insects and dirt 
WR NO for complete, free infor- 
“Safety-Sealed” Combustion-Chamber mation and specifications on the complete line of 
is oa sealed, voip ay eo steel a Stewart-Warner “Safety -Sealed” Gas Heating 
tively seals all combustion products from contact wit : Tipe oe 
pater ats , Systems. Address inquiries to 1519 Drover St., ~_ 
Indianapolis 7, Indiana. 
—— . 
== These Stewart-Warner Units are 
a at _— 
, ES = 
“Safety-Sealed,” Too! ‘= 
“a 
S== —— j | 
‘ a DOMESTIC HEATING 
SAF-AIRE WALL FURNACE. No electric- SOUTH WIND ZONE FURNACE. Com- 
ity required. No moving parts to main pact, forced-air unit, easily tucked away 
tain. Installed in any outside wall. Large under the floor, in a closet or any con- 
and small models available in Ivory, venient space. Short ducts from cen- 
Beige, White or Aluminum finish. tralized installation. Thermostat control. 
8 American Gas Journal, June 1950 | fy 
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Pension Plans (Page 14) by James H. McGourty is 
the first in a series of three articles on this subject, the 
remaining pieces to appear in the July and August 


Pension Plans:—Part 1: Issues Pose Problems 
Common to Employees and to Management— 
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Norton Keys to Long Generator Life : 





Crystolon key brick for door arch 


1, CRYSTOLON* Shapes 


Crystolon shapes are made of the highest 
quality Norton silicon carbide plus a mini- 
mum of refractory bond. They are true to 
size and shape. Crystolon shapes possess 
high refractoriness and great strength at 
elevated temperatures and they have a 
remarkable resistance to abrasion, to spall- 
ing and to both the chemical and physical 
action of molten slag. Slag may adhere 
to the surface to a very limited degree but 
what does stick is very easily removed 


without harming the surface of the shape. 
* Trade-mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


2. Correct Design of Door Arch 


Norton doors have a record of long life and trouble-free service due to an original design which has 


proved its serviceability in all Norton installations over a period of more than 16 years. The 


special Norton door arch shapes are radial in two directions to provide maximum wedging or key- 


ing. Furthermore, they are cut away (see illustration above) at the rear to reduce heat transfer 


to the shell. Due to the rugged design of Crystolon shapes, door arches properly installed usually 


last 6000 to 8000 hours. 





— 
< 2600 F. INSULATING 
) Brick 


Fire CLAY 





INSULATING 
C ASTABLE 





Brock Cross-section drawing of 
INSULATION— Crystolon door arch 
shapes and insulating 

materials 


—CRYSTOLON 











WNOR TON?D Norton Company « Worcester 6, Mass. 
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3. Installation Know-How 


The experience of Norton refractories engi- 
neers in directing the installation of hun- 
dreds of gas generator linings around the 
country has developed a fund of important 
knowledge about the proper design and 


installation of Crystolon linings. For ex- 


ample, door arches should be set in place 


,? 





dry with the key brick raised about 114 
The skew brick must be level both ver- 





Typical Norton generator lining 


tically and horizontally to insure proper 
fitting of the arch shapes. The brick work between the doors should next be cemented in place, 


then the special arch shapes are removed, cemented and replaced, still leaving the key brick to 
be driven in place. 








il | = | L L 


Drawing showing face of | | | | | | | 
Norton Crystolon shapes 


with thirteen arch shapes 1 La is 
in position —— \ \ 
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: Free Booklet 
Many helpful hints (like that on proper door treatment given above) may be 
found in a booklet just prepared by Norton refractories engineers and which we 
will be glad to send you at no obligation. Write for our booklet “Relining and 
Repairing Gas Generators” to Refractories Division, Norton Company, Worces- 
ter 6, Mass. 
Se 
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FOR BETTER 
GAS SERVICE 





Koppers 
Water Seal 
Gas 
Holders 


Provide gas storage with low annual main 
tenance cost. All welded construction through 
out. Standard designs available from 10,000 
to 10,000,000 c.f. capacity. Special vacuum test 
eliminates water test for bottom seams. Proof 
that long life is assured is the fact that one 
holder has been in use since 1876. For com- 


plete story write for Bulletin 101. 





Electrostatic Precipitators 


Ideal investment for gas plants to recover 


profitable tars, oils, by-products, carbon black 
etc., and to clean blast furnace gas used in 
coke ovens. Efficiency guaranteed to any 
amount you specify. Every installation de- 
signed to your requirements, delivered unde 
one contract. Fly Ash Precipitators for nui 
sance abatement also available. For full infor- 


mation, write, outlining your problem. 


Send for INFORMATION! 


There is no obligation . .. just write today 


and list the Bulletins you want. 
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Builds WATERLESS Gas Holders 


ee  —— 





— 


HEN PLANT EXPANSION dictates more 
storage capacity, specify Koppers 
Waterless Gas Holders. Only Koppers has sufficient experience and 
facilities to build any Waterless Gas Holder up to 22,000,000 c.f— 
under one contract! And Koppers has a reputation for completing construction 
well in advance of penalty dates. 





Scores of public utilities have found Koppers Waterless Holders store more 
gas for a given area, need no special foundations or water tanks, require less 
maintenance. Since 1924, Koppers has built more than 72 Waterless Holders. 
including the largest holders of any type in the world. 

Bulletin 102 contains full technical information and specifications. Write for 
your personal copy to: Koppers Company, Inc., Gas Apparatus Dept., 246 
Scott Street, Baltimore 3. Maryland. 


KOPPERS COMPANY INCORPORATED 


METAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, BALTIMORE 3, MD. 
GAS HOLDERS e ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATORS 
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In the Public Interest 


T HAS become a stock cliche for speakers addressing 

gas industry meetings to tell them that they had better 
improve their public relations. Wesley Disney advised 
the natural gas department of the American Gas Associa- 
tion at Tulsa last month, that they better “begin now to 
educate public opinion, not only in your own interest, but 
for the general welfare.” 

D. A. Hulcy spoke in a similar vein, at the same meet- 
ing: “The tremendous advancement of the natural gas 
industry has spotlighted it for political attacks, and our 
program for the future must intensify our efforts with re- 
spect to a better public understanding of the industry and 
its many problems.” Hugh Cuthrell followed suit when he 
said, “First of all we have a responsibility to practice good 
public relations . . . leadership in the public interest.” 

What is the reason for the constant and increasing re- 
currence of this particular admonition to the industry? On 
the surface it would appear that its public relations are in 
good condition. Natural gas is right now the shining star 
of industrial hope and promise. The local utilities are al- 
most all respected and generally admired in the com- 
munities that they serve. 

The fault lies not in the gas companies failing to be 
good business citizens, or in any lack of appreciation and 
desire for their product. 

The public relations weakness of the gas industry lies 
in its appalling lack of political awareness in a time in the 
history of the country when political awareness and as- 
tuteness in adjusting itself to the changing temper of the 
times is the most important single factor in the survival of 
any industry. 

The danger of complete regulation and control of all 
of the fuel industries is very real and very imminent. Any- 
one seeking proof need only consider the bills that are in 
the legislative hopper of the present congress. The Meyers 
resolution calls for an investigation of all matters (includ- 
ing gas competition) relating to the coal industry; the 
Heselton resolution seeks a national fuel policy. Five 
house bills and two senate measures are designed to es- 
tablish a coal commission, and they all refer to the rela- 
tionship between coal and other sources of energy. Harris 
of Arkansas has introduced a bill to establish a national 
petroleum policy and to define federal jurisdiction over 
oil and gas. Cannon of Missouri wants the Federal Trade 
Commission to study and determine a national policy for 
the conservation, production, refining and distribution of 
petroleum products. 

The undisguised intent of every one of these measures 
is to set up some form of federal program under which all 
of the fuel resources of the nation will be under centralized 
control. The only effective instrument of such control 
would be a fuel administration endowed with dictatorial 
powers over the movement, markets served, end uses, and 
pricing of coal, gas and oil. 

Basically none of the fuel industries wants to sacrifice 
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its individuality and its rights to operate under the aegis of 
free enterprise, merely to gain a momentary release from 
its competitive and economic problems. 

But blind and uncoordinated opposition to all of the 
fuel measures placed in the lap of congress is not the way 
around the dilemma. Public relations campaigns cannot 
be built on the primitive idea of each industry repeating, 
parrot-like, the story that it wants people to believe. 

Unless a public information campaign is based on facts, 
and on economic and social interpretations of those facts 
in the public interest, it is destined to fall on deaf ears. Un- 
less it is in tune with the social trend of the times it will 
fail in its purpose. 

It is high time that all of the fuel industries recognize 
this truth. There is going to be a national fuel policy of 
some kind. Whether it will be called just that, and ad- 
ministered by some federal overlord, or whether it will be 
an inter-industry policy that will be developed and ad- 
hered to within the framework of private initiative will de- 
pend pretty much on one thing. It will depend on whether 
private initiative has the foresight, the insight and the as- 
tuteness to formulate a policy of its own and abide by it. 

As a first step the gas industry must start developing a 
policy of its own with respect to its members and the pub- 
lic. Call it a code of ethics, call it a basic economic study, 
call it whatever you will. It must represent industry soli- 
darity and it must represent concessions to the general 
good that will have to be made by every factor in the in- 
dustry. 

The logical body to undertake this assignment is the 
American Gas Association. 

The AGA preens itself on the accomplishments of its 
PAR program. Nine million dollars have been subscribed 
to that endeavor in the past five years. The lion’s share of 
that appropriation has gone for strictly product advertis- 
ing and promotion, much of which should have been the 
responsibility of the gas appliance manufacturers. 

Of economic research, of an exploration of possible 
avenues of cooperation with other fuel industries, of a 
basic study of the fundamental national responsibility of 
either manufactured or natural gas, there has been none. 

We agree with all of the enlightened convention speak- 
ers who urge the industry to tell a better story. But we be- 
lieve that before the industry can tell a better story and 
a convincing story of its relation and dedication to the 
public welfare, it must find out just what constitutes the 
essence of that relationship. 

The temper of the times is such that all of the fuel in- 
dustries must do these things for themselves, or legisla- 
tion will do it for them. 
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PENSION PLANS: 


by James H. McGourty 





Labor Relations Analyst 


Part 1: Issues Pose Problems 
Common to kmployees 
And also Management 


ENSION and 

retirement 

plans are by 
no means new to 
the utility indus 
try. The Consoli- 
dated Gas Com- 
pany inaugurated 
one in 1892 and 
the Brooklyn 
Union Gas Com 
pany granted its 
first plan in 1904, 
The trend today is for bargaining unions, 
especially CIO affiliates, to emphasize 
pension and welfare benefits in lieu of 
the usual demand for direct wage in 
creases. Management has come to re 
gard pension benefits as a feature that 
will attract high calibre personnel and 
will also act as a deterrent against costly 
turnover of trained employees. 

The courts and the National Labor 
Relations Board established, in the In 
land Steel case, that demands for pen 
sion and welfare plans are a proper sub 
ject for 
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collective bargaining. This 
ruling and the recommendations of the 
President’s fact finding board during the 
recent steel strike have added impetus 
to labor’s organized drive for pensions. 
The present social security law, at best 
provides little more than a base or 
foundation upon which to construct pri- 
vate pension plans. This is also true of 
the somewhat liberalized bill, HR-6000, 
apparent successor to the present social 
security law. Their inadequacy lends 
strength to the case of the bargaining 
union when seeking pension benefits. It 
is certain, in my opinion, that Social 
Security or government pension systems 
should not attempt to supply the means 
for the complete retirement of our work- 
ing force. 

The determination of labor to secure 
pension benefits is indicated by the state- 
ment of the US Department of Labor 
that “pension and insurance issues were 
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important in 189 work stoppages during 
the year 1949 and caused 55 per cent 
of the year’s idleness.” 

While the factors mentioned above 
indicate a trend toward liberalized pen- 
sion benefits, there are many in both 
management and labor too who share 
the viewpoint recently stated by Bernard 
Baruch. Mindful of the fact that in the 
last half century 20 years have been 
added to mans’ life expectancy, he 
recommended that we discard the idea, 
born of depression, that older workers 
be forced out of their jobs. We must 
find means of lengthening mans’ span 
of productive employment. Mr. Baruch 
reasoned further that we must combat 
inflation in every possible way as no 
plan for old age security can work un- 
less savings have a stable value. 

Eleven million of our population are 
currently over 65 years of age and this 
number is increasing at a rapid rate. 
[These older workers must not be elim- 
inated from industry because their in- 
clusion in a pension plan would be too 
costly, or because the retirement age was 
set at 65 when social security was put 
into operation 15 years ago. Progress in 
the field of safety of working conditions, 


simplification of tasks and a_ general 





This first article of a series on pension 
and retirement plans will deal with those 
which 
management is likely to be confronted 
immediately prior to and during its ses- 
sions of collective bargaining with the 
union. Subsequent articles will discuss 
hoth the trust and insurance methods of 
financing pensions. The book 
method of financing will be analyzed in 
the light of its particular features. Com- 
hinations of the above systems, to fit the 
company problem, will be looked into 
and all of these types of plans will be 
considered relative to the tax problem. 


issues and considerations with 


reserve 





lessening of most of the heavy burdens 
of industry have kept pace with our in- 
creasing life span. We must set a more 
realistic retirement age, in conformity 
with our increasing life expectancy and 
foster the principal of employee con- 
tributions to pension funds, as a hedge 
against inflation, if we are to avoid the 
payment of totally inadequate benefits 
to our retired workers. 

Employees must realize that they, 
themselves, will have to bear the cost 
of all exorbitant pension demands that 
are granted. These costs will be in the 
form of a lowered standard of living 
during employment and meager and in- 
sufficient pension benefits when retired. 

Probably the first consideration of 
management, faced with pension de- 
mands, is concern over the ability of 
the company to stand the added expense 
of the proposals, not only now, but for 
many years to come. Pension costs are 
permanent and increasing costs. The 
plan selected should be within the range 
of the company’s ability to pay in foul 
as well as fair economic weather. It 
should also provide workers with retire- 
ment incomes somewhat commensurate 
with their working incomes and grades 
of employment. The failure of a com- 
pany to keep its pension promises, per- 
haps made in haste at the bargaining 
table, would result only in the complete 
disillusionment of the working force 
and the destruction of employee morale. 
With the life expectancy of employees 
constantly increasing, pension benefits 
must be paid over a longer period if 
retirement age remains at 65. This 
will, of course, increase the pension 
cost still further. In addition, the un- 
ions, consistent with past policy, will 
probably strive for additional benefits. 
These may take the form of increases in 
the amount of pension benefits, reduc- 
tion of retirement age, reduction in 
qualifying length of service, optional 
early retirement, disability retirement, 
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Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


Admin. Retirement Board 
of 3 Management men 
Plan 3 Union men 

1 Company comptroller 
Coverage All regular employees after 
Requirements 3 months employment. 
Normal & Normal—65 years. 
compulsory Optional early—62 years with 


retirement age 
& disability 


retirement 


Amount & 
Benefit 
formula 


Vesting 


Management 
of funds 
Employee 
contributions 


properly less benefits. 

Total & permanent disability 
retirement after 10 years of 
creditable service at 9/10 of regular 
benefit plus special 

allowance of 10% of average annual 
compensation during membership 

in plan excluding all salary 

over $3,000. Special allowance 
discontinued when employee receives 


S.S. benefits. 


No minimum—no maximum. 

Future service 1° of first $3,000 of 
last year’s compensation 

while member of plan 

& 2% of compensation above 
$3,000. Past service 3/4; 

of first $3,000 at rate in effect on 
December 31, 1949 multiplied by 
years of creditable past service plus 
1%% of compensation over $3,000 
times number of years of 

past service credit. 


To extent of employee’s 
contribution plus 2'2% interest. 


Trustee appointed by 
company board of directors. 


242% of salary below $3,000 and 
5% of salary above $3,000. 


New England Electric System 


Optional—Employee 

must be 30 years of age and be 
employed 3 years. 

Estimated 85°% of employees 
belong to plan. 


Normal—65 years. 

Early—55 years with properly less 
benefits. Disability retirement 
judged on merits of 

each individual case. 


1% of earnings up to $3,000. 

2° of earnings over $3,000. 
Minimum annuities guaranteed by 
company. 


To extent of employee’s 
contribution even though 
employee's contribution will be 
eliminated by 1951 employees have 
vested as though they had 
continued to contribute. 


Company selects insurance 
carrier. 

1%% of 1st $3,000 

salary and 242% of salary 
above $3,000. 

Eliminated by 1951. 


Essential details of three recently revised pension plans 


American Gas & Electric Co. 


Administration of plan 
in conjunction with insurance 
company. 


Employee must be 20 
years old and employed 
for 1 year. 


Normal—65 years. 

Early—60 years with 15 years 
service at properly 

reduced benefits. 


$100 minimum—25 years 
service including S.S. 

or 

1% of first $3,600 for each 
year after Ist year and 112% 
of all over $3,600. 

Earnings are figured as per 5 
highest consecutive years 

of last 10 years 

of service. 


After 10 years 50°% vested 
rights—after 15 years 
100° vested rights. 


Company selects insurance 
carrier. 


2% of 1st $3,600 salary and 
5% of salary above $3,600. 
Employees pay approximately 
1/3 of the cost of the plan. 


°° wae a erew 


death benefits and a_ pre-retirement 
vested right in employer contributions. 
Thus management has an indication of 
the factors making pension costs ever in- 
creasing costs. Pension planning must be 
on a long term basis if chaos is to be 
avoided and if pensions are to fill the 
need for which they were designed. 

The tabulation on this page shows 
some of the features which have been 
embodied in three important and re- 
cently revised plans. It must be assumed 
that these features were acceptable to the 
employees of these companies or their 
bargaining agents. These features are 
not shown with the implication that they 
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are ideal provisions to be contained in 
all plans but merely to indicate to man- 
agement what has been done in this 
field recently. 

Management must, consider in ad- 
vance all of the implications of its ulti- 
mate concessions at the bargaining con- 
ference. Among these are: the average 
age of the company’s employees; aver- 
age length of service of workers, the 
company’s relative competitive position, 
its earnings and financial status; and the 
possible effect of a liberalized pension 
plan on the attractiveness of its securi- 
ties. Only after an analysis of all these 
factors can management organize for 
collective bargaining. 


In bargaining on pensions it is dis- 
astrous to omit consideration of even 
the most minor details. 

If the bargaining agent is a large CIO 
union, it will certainly be pension minded 
and have all details of cost of compli- 
ance at its finger tips. Many unions go 
to the bargaining table accompanied by 
pension experts. Therefore, it is wise for 
management to bring its consultants and 
advisors On pension matters into the 
bargaining session. Compositively, at 
least, they must know in advance what 
the addition or liberalization of any 
feature to the retirement plan will mean 
to the company in dollars and cents. 

The all important matters of the 
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proper funding vehicle for the plan, the 
estimation of cost, type or rate of fund- 
ing and elaboration on the basic assump- 
tions necessary for actuarial calculations 
will be discussed in another article of this 
series. Point by point, the issues that 


should be successfully negotiated in 
drafting a sound pension contract in- 
clude the following: 


Eligibility Factors: Management 
should resist the current pressure by 
unions to include employees as partici- 
pants in the pension plan from date of 
employment. Although one of the val- 
uable benefits to be derived by the com- 
pany with a pension plan is the lessen- 
ing of costly employee turnover, it must 
be realized that many of the new em- 
ployees hired by a company will not 
remain on the company’s roll for long, re- 
gardless of pension provisions. This con- 
siderable turnover of new help compli- 
cates the administration of the plan and 
adds materially to its cost. If the plan is 
funded by insurance, substantial toll in 
surrender charges may be paid. It is wise 
to include a minimum length of service 
provision, a minimum eligible age for 
participation in the plan, or a combina- 
tion of both to prevent the high cost of 
large turnover. 

The inclusion of employees in a newly 
initiated plan who are at or near the 
retirement age presents another costly 
and sometimes unsolvable problem with- 
in the framework of the plan. It is read- 
ily seen that if a comparatively large 
group of employees is to retire within 
the first few years of the retirement 
plan’s operation, no funds having been 
laid aside during their employment 
against their retirement, a great burden 
will be put on the funding vehicle. The 
cost of including these employees in an 
insured plan would be high; yet good 
employee relations demands that they be 
taken care of. One possible method of 
retiring older employees within the plan 
is to bargain for substantially reduced 
passed service credits for service ren- 
dered prior to the installation of the plan. 
If it is found that the number of older 
employees retiring within the first few 
years of the plans’ operation is not great, 
management may feel that it would be 
worth while, in the interest of employee 
relations, and just, in the light of the 
service given by these workers, to pay 
that part of their retirement for past 
services out of current earnings on a 
pay-as-you-go basis. 


Determination of Retirement Age: 
While retirement age is commonly 
thought of as being 65 years of age, it 
may be wise from both labor’s and man- 
agement’s point of view to establish the 
retirement age at 70 years. The yearly 
cost of a fixed amount of pension will be 
50 per cent higher if 60 rather than 65 
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is used as the retirement age. The cost 
will be 100 per cent higher if 55 instead 
of 65 is used. If 70 years is the retire- 
ment age, the cost is 25 per cent less 
than the cost at age 65. The cost reduc- 
tion involved would enable management, 
in many cases, to grant totally adequate 
benefits with retirement set at age 70, 
while some companies would necessar- 
ily have to give meager pensions if a 
lower retirement age was insisted upon. 
Where a fixed retirement age has been 
set, the plan should provide for a pe- 
riod of continuous service prior to an 
employee’s becoming eligible for re- 
tirement. The Ford Motor plan puts 
these limits on continuous service when 
computing future service benefits: 


1. One year tor each calendar year 
in which the employee receives pay 
from the company for 1800 or more 
hours. 

2. Three-quarters of a year for each 
calendar year in which the employee 
receives pay from the company for 1300 
or more hours and less than 1800 hours. 

3. One-half of a year for each calen- 
dar year in which the employee receives 
pay from the company for 750 or more 
hours and less than 1300 hours. 

4. No credit for any calendar year 
in which the employee receives pay from 
the company for less than 750 hours. 


[he periods of continuous service 
stretch from a minimum of 15 years to 
about 30 years before employees be- 
come eligible for regular benefits in 
most sound plans. The plan which pro- 
vides a certain amount of flexibility in 
the setting of retirement age—for ex- 
ample, normal retirement at age 65 but 
the option to work until 70 years of age 
with company approval—can supply the 
remedy in many cases where the em- 
ployee does not have the required period 
of continuous employment at retirement 
age. The remedy can only be provided 
if the pension agreement specifies that 
an employee not having the requisite 
continuous service at age 65 may be 
granted permission to work past the nor- 
mal retirement age, and that he be per- 
mitted to earn pension credits during 
this period. 

Early retirement except for perma- 
nent ‘disability, should be discouraged 
by sharp reduction in benefits as it in- 
creases the cost of the pension plan. 
Length of service and age requirements 
should be imposed for disability retire- 
ment. 





Fixing the Benefit Formula: In the fix- 
ing of the benefit formula, two prime 
considerations must be (1) that ade- 
quate funds are provided, together with 
social security benefits, to give the pen- 
sioner somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 30 per cent to 50 per cent of his re- 
tirement income; (2) not to involve the 


company in a commitment that it canno 
live up to in view of its long term eco 
nomic prospects. 

The amount of pension should be 
commensurate with the working income 
and grade of employment of the em 
ployee. Such factors as length of service 
of the employee, the value of that serv- 
ice to the company, etc., should be in 
the mind of management when. this 
problem is considered. 

The formula may be derived in sev- 
eral ways. Here are some that have been 
tested. 


A. An agreed upon percentage of an- 
nual pay is paid into the fund each year 
and the pension benefit amounts to 
whatever the fund, so accumulated plus 
interest less administrative cost, will pro- 
vide. 

B. For every year of service an em- 
ployee earns an annual retirement bene- 
fit amounting to a percentage of his 
average or final income; /.e. | per cent, 
14% per cent, 12 per cent, etc. 

C. Upon the completion of a stipu- 
lated period of service, an employee 
pension would be a stated percentage of 
his average or final income. 

D. A flat benefit of so much per 
month to all employees may be granted, 
but this method does not take into con- 
sideration the factors mentioned above, 
even though a period of 25 or 30 years 
of continuous service is necessary before 
full or maximum pensions can be paid. 
A further disadvantage of the flat bene- 
fit type pension is the fact that unions, 
in future negotiations, may assume that 
the flat benefit originally established is 
a basic minimum and demand greater 
benefits for higher paid employees com- 
mensurate with their pre-retirement in- 
comes. It is noteworthy that the flat 
benefit plan provides less flexibility in 
times of economic stress than a pension 
benefit that is geared to length of service 
and income. 

It is wise for management to resist the 
pressure of a bargaining union to ac- 
cept a so-called cents per hour package 
including pension benefits. The package 
of ten cents per hour which will pro- 
vide adequately for pensions in one 
company will not do the job in another 
company. Cents per hour thinking, in 
regards to pensions, generally results in 
a poor bargaining position in future 
negotiations. 


Contributory and Non-Contributory 
Plans: The above formulae and most of 
the variations of them lend themselves 
quite well to employees’ contributions 
to the pension fund. This prospect has 
many desirable features, not least among 
which are that employee contributory 
plans have a check, within themselves, 
against the exorbitant demands of future 

(Continued on page 43) 
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HIGHER OPERATING COSTS RELATED TO RATES 





... EDITOR’S NOTE... 


A program feature of the annual meeting of the Natural 
Gas Department of the American Gas Association, held in 
Tulsa, May 9-10, was a trio of papers on an extremely top- 
ical subject—Higher Operating Costs Related to Rates. 

Three highly qualified representatives of the gas industry 
discussed different aspects of the situation. 

Here, B. C. Adams starts with what is generally labelled 
“management viewpoint.” On page 18 Walter J. Herrman 
explains that a sound rate structure is a requirement in 
today’s economic pattern, and on page 20 Guy T. Henry 
gives his suggestions for solving the problem of increased— 
and increasing—operating costs. 





Management Explains Its Viewpoint 


HE Gas Service Co. is medium-sized 

and in another year will be serving 

about 400,000 customers. For every 
revenue dollar taken in, we pay out 
48.84¢ for purchased gas; 19.91¢ for 
wages and salaries; 10.07¢ for taxes; 
3.95¢ for operating supplies and ex- 
penses; 1.18¢ for advertising; 3.52¢ for 
depreciation; and 1.97¢ for interest. The 
balance, amounting to somewhat over 
10.5¢, is available for construction, retire- 
ment of debt, and dividends. 

After we pay for purchased gas, there 
is but 51.16¢ left out of our dollar. After 
we take care of wages and salaries there 
is but 31.25¢ remaining, and after taxes, 
21.18¢. Depreciation is a fixed expense 
and after that we have but 17.66¢, and 
after we pay our interest charges, which 
are fixed, we have but 15.69¢. The ques- 
tion I raise concerns the problem of what 
items we are going to attack in an effort 
to produce more economical operation. 
After we get by these major items there 
is not much left to work with. 

It is inconceivable that we should ex- 
pect any reduction in the cost of gas at 
the town border. Any record or analysis 
will show the price of gas in the field is 
steadily trending upward. Gas that used 
to cost 4¢ in the field now costs 10¢— 
maybe more. Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Co. is asking for an increase in its 
town border rate. El Paso Natural Gas 
Co. is asking for an increase. Northern 
Natural Gas Co. is asking for an increase. 
Of course, any increases will be passed on 
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by B. C. Adams 





B. C. Adams 


to the distributor, and the distributor will 
have to pass them on to the customer. 

For every dollar spent in 1945 for 
salaries and wages, we are now spending 
$2.45, and apparently the current trend 
has not as yet reached a stabilizing level, 
but continues upward. 

When it comes to the item of taxes, I 
am not optimistic enough to think we 
can expect any relief in that direction. 

In our company we have been able up 
to now to off-set increased expenses by 
adding a greater volume of business, but 
as time goes on, we come closer to the 
ultimate saturation point. In 1945 we 
sold 102,300 cu. ft. per domestic cus- 





President, Gas Service Co., Kansas City 


tomer per year. We are now selling 150,- 
000 cu. ft. per customer per year, and in 
certain communities we sell as high as 
200,000 cu. ft. per customer per year. 
I would say that we have now reached a 
space heating saturation of perhaps 75 
to 80 per cent, which means we might 
expect to attain the sale of 180,000 cu. 
ft. per domestic customer per year with 
100 per cent saturation. There may be 
horizons beyond 100 per cent space heat- 
ing saturation, towards which a company 
might go with sales efforts for additional 
outlets for domestic use of gas. Then 
there is, of course, the industrial load. 

All of our industrial business is subject 
to being shut off on an interruptible con- 
tract. I think it is obvious that with a 
given supply, the shut-offs become more 
frequent and more extended as that char- 
acter of business is added. In other words, 
as industrial business is added, shut-offs 
occur at higher temperatures and thereby 
limit the earnings through the addition of 
industrial business. 

Getting back to the domestic business, 
the revenues of the distributing com- 
panies have been increased due to the 
increased domestic heating load. In our 
area both coal and oil have priced them- 
selves right out of the market. However, 
it is a bad load factor business, and places 
a terrific demand upon both the pipe line 
supplier and the distributing company. 
While the competition from coal and oil 
is diminishing, we have serious competi- 
tion from the electric industry and we 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Sound Rate Structure is Top Need 
Of Gas Business 


by Walter J. Herrman 


Vice-president, Commonwealth Services, New York 


W. J. Herrman 


Y PREDECESSOR in Common- 

wealth & Southern, Frank A. 

Newton, was an early authority 
on rate design and the principles he 
promulgated many years ago are still ac- 
cepted as basic. Writing in Public Utili- 
ties Fortnightly in 1929 he laid down 
three fundamentals of sound rate design. 
They were: 

(1) Adequacy—over-all income must 
cover over-all costs including a fair re- 
turn, 

(2) Class rates—charges must be rea- 
sonably related to the costs of supplying 
the various classes of service, 

(3) Competitive—rates must take 
into account the value of the service to 
the customer and should be designed to 
promote and hold the business. 


While Newton’s fundamentals may 
appear obvious and elementary, one 
should not jump to the conclusion that 
they are easily effectuated. Yet unless all 
three are reasonably fulfilled, the utility 
will almost invariably find itself in trou- 
ble over the longer term. 

The first point is over-all adequacy of 
income. I would like to suggest at the 
outset that the adequacy of earnings 
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should not be measured solely by the 
spot rate of return on a rate base or any 
similar individual yardstick. Any such 
measures, to be useful, must be studied 
in relation to the past history of the com- 
pany and its future prospects and to the 
accomplishments of other utilities and 
other industries. I do not go along, for 
example, with the idea that earnings ade- 
quacy is a static concept which can be 
evaluated by a fixed formula, regardless 
of changing conditions. I believe, fur- 
ther, that the criteria of adequacy may 
differ as between different companies 
even at the same time. I have in mind, 
for example, a utility in Michigan which 
asked for and obtained a substantial rate 
increase although it was at the time earn- 
ing a higher rate of return than a neigh- 
bor company which had already received 
a rate increase. Naturally, there were 
good reasons for this difference in treat- 
ment, which illustrates my thesis that the 
adequacy of earnings cannot be deter- 
mined without a careful investigation of 
the particular facts surrounding each in- 
dividual situation. 

What are some of these factors and 
how do they affect the average natural 
gas utility? In my opinion the more im- 
portant include: 

(1) The large increase in the cost of 
capital additions and replacements as 
compared to existing book costs. I re- 
cently had occasion to compare the re- 
placement cost of mains by a large west- 
ern gas company with the book costs at 
retirement. The spread in cost exceeded 
four to one and this ratio covered a com- 
plete cross-section of retirements that 
could be considered quite representative. 
Over a period of years, three hundred 
dollars of new capital will have to be 
raised for each one hundred now out- 
standing—merely to maintain the exist- 
ing main system of that company. If a 
company is expanding rapidly, the situa- 
tion will be aggravated correspondingly. 
[he serious impact that these price 
changes have on the financial program 
of the gas utilities is self-apparent. The 
consequent need for increased earnings 


if existing equities are to be maintained 
undiluted is also clear. 

(2) Another factor, the importance of 
which is sometimes overlooked as an ele- 
ment in earnings requirements, is the 
cost of capital, i.e., the rate paid for 
money. Cost of capital, and the related 
factor of rate of return, depend prima- 
rily on the risks and prospects of the 
business in relation to other opportuni- 
ties available to the prospective investor. 
I should like to observe, in this connec- 
tion, that during a time like the present, 
when industry in general is earning a 
high nominal rate of return on invest- 
ments made in pre-war dollars, it is un- 
sound to apply capital costs predicated 
on current post-war earnings-price rela- 
tionships to a pre-war original cost rate 
base of a public utility. To be consistent, 
either a current fair value rate base 
should be used, or the rate of return 
should reflect the higher percentage rates 
being earned in unregulated industry. 
Otherwise a deficient end result is ob- 
tained which will in time adversely af- 
fect the credit of the utilities. 

(3) A third measure of earning ade- 
quacy is the value of the service—a sub- 
ject which I will mention again. At this 
time I wish to point out only that the 
ability to produce a valuable product for 
sale is an important plus factor in the de- 
termination of proper over-all earnings. 
Reverse the thought and consider what 
would happen to your space heating 
business if the price of oil were to fall 
and remain substantially below the 
equivalent Btu price of gas, and you will 
appreciate why value of the service must 
be taken into the earning equation. 

These are only some of the more im- 
portant considerations which must be 
examined to determine over-all earnings 
adequacy, but I think they are enough 
to indicate that the answer is not neces- 
sarily obvious and requires careful study 
and analysis. You will note that I have 
not mentioned certain other factors such 
as increases in the cost of labor, mate- 
rials and supplies or the cost of gas, not 
because they are not important, but be- 
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cause they are clearly apparent and un- 
derstandable. It is the intangible and in- 
direct costs that are most dangerous 
because considerable damage may be 
done before they are fully evaluated. 


Reasonable Rates? 

Newton’s second requirement was 
that rates should be designed so as to 
produce revenues from each class of cus- 
tomer reasonably related to the cost of 
supplying the service. This is another of 
those “taken for granted” principles 
which everyone approves but does very 
little about. We know, of course, that it 
is impossible in practice to allocate costs 
exactly and we know also that if we 
could make such exact allocations we 
still would not be able to reflect them 
precisely in our rate schedules. I think 
it is a serious mistake, however, to as- 
sume because we cannot achieve per- 
fection in cost analysis and its applica- 
tion to rate design that we should neg- 
lect the principle or discard the tools 
which are available to make it workable 
on a practical basis. 

The maintenance of a good load fac- 
tor is of course highly desirable in any 
business, but it is especially important in 
the utility field where the amount of 
fixed capital is so large in relation to 
revenues. In the manufactured gas busi- 
ness, where residential use is limited 
largely to cooking and water heating, 
the fluctuations in consumption are of 
an hour to hour nature and the demand 
can be economically equalized through 
the use of local storage holders. The re- 
sulting annual load factor is correspond- 
ingly satisfactory. 

All this has changed, of course, with 
the coming of cheap natural gas and the 
expansion of service for space heating 
and to industry. Space heating, in spite 
of its poor load characteristics, was for 
a while an exceedingly profitable incre- 
mental load. As long as the same custom- 
ers could be supplied additional gas 
through the same facilities the utility was 
able to carry through to net before taxes 
almost 100 per cent of the difference be- 
tween the price it paid for gas and the 
price it received under the follow-on or 
end charge of its rate schedule. Since 
these follow-on charges were designed 
in the first instance for small volume 
users, the end rate was usually high in 
relation to the cost of gas and the profit 
resulting from a large increase in use 
was correspondingly large. 

Further, because the cost of competi- 
tive fuels was very low, the customer 
space heating saturation was also gener- 
ally low, and most companies were able 
to get along with relatively small expen- 
ditures for new facilities. This situation 
lasted until after the war and the lifting 
of price controls which suddenly made 
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natural gas a premium fuel at bargain 
prices. Overnight, every residence was 
a new candidate for natural gas space 
heating. And since the average utility 
and its supplier were not equipped to 
handle the resulting huge increase in de- 
mand, space heating suddenly was con- 
verted from an incremental cost load to 
an average cost load. In fact, since new 
facilities had to be constructed at post- 
war price levels, the unit cost of space 
heating service tended in some cases to 
exceed pre-war average unit costs. 

The first and most apparent solution 
to these new problems was to build up 
summer sales to industry so as to fill the 
valleys created by the winter space heat- 
ing peaks. Such sales are usually on an 
interruptible basis and although prices 
have been relatively low, the profit mar- 
gin has tended to be high because the re- 
lated capital investment is small, and 
over-all earnings have been supported 
accordingly. However, many _ people 
consider that profits from dump sales 
are merely a palliative and not a solu- 
tion and that utilities depending solely 
on that expedient will eventually regret 
it. 


Costs Are Important 

The point is, that in stopping with 
simple load factor correction, we fail to 
meet Frank Newton’s second command- 
ment, that rates should reasonably re- 
flect costs. The fact that a utility is able 
to bolster its revenue from interruptible 
sales taken on at low incremental costs 
presumably should not justify the sale 
of gas for space heating at less than cost. 
For one thing, interruptible sales are 
highly competitive and may be lost to 
oil or coal if prices of those fuels should 
decline in a period of depression. The 
ideal solution, of course, is that each 
class of business should stand on its own 
and support its own costs—and this is 
especially true of the space heating busi- 
ness where the value of the service is or- 
dinarily in excess of the price charged. 

Newton’s third rate criterion is closely 
related to the second, and under certain 
conditions the two may be somewhat 
contradictory. As I indicated briefly be- 
fore, a utility cannot sell a product for 
more than its value, regardless of its cost. 
Conversely, it is frequently desirable and 
indeed necessary to fix a price in excess 
of the theoretical cost, if the price is sup- 
ported by the value of the service. Let 
me give an illustration. 

One of the important costs of utility 
service is the so-called customer cost— 
the expense of metering, billing and col- 
lecting, plus the fixed charges on the me- 
ter and services, etc., all of which are 
independent of the volume of gas sold. 
In a recent study for one of the larger 
gas companies, I found that these fixed 








customer charges averaged over $2.60 a 
month per customer. The monthly mini- 
mum charge in the rate, however, was 
only 80 cents. Did that mean that the 
minimum should be increased to $2.60? 
Not at all. The company in question was 
operating in competition with a local 
electric utility which had the advantage 
of cheap water power and any substan- 
tial increase in the early blocks of the 
gas rate would serve simply to drive ex- 
isting cooking and water heating cus- 
tomers to electricity. Yet the costs had 
to be recovered if the company was to 
maintain adequate over-all earnings. The 
problem was solved by spreading some 
of these customer costs over the rates 
for space heating, where the value of the 
service was in excess of the cost. 

Thus, although cost is ordinarily the 
sound criterion for minimum rates when 
the cost is not greater than the value of 
the service, value becomes the control- 
ling factor when value is less than cost. 
It follows that in some cases, such as I 
have just illustrated, it may be neces- 
sary, where several classes of service are 
supplied, to adjust the rates so that each 
class standing alone meets the test of 
value in accordance with Newton’s third 
requirement, whereas the aggregate rev- 
enue of the classes combined covers the 
aggregate of all the costs. But by the 
same token, value will still determine 
the ceiling for the aggregate of the 
classes. It is vital that all of these rela- 
tionships be clearly identified and rec- 
ognized in the determination of the re- 
spective rate levels. 


Expediency Is No Solution 

I would like to add a few thoughts on 
the general subject of rate design. In 
most companies rates have tended to 
grow up, like Topsy, without much plan, 
shaped primarily by the exigencies of 
each situation, as it arose over the years. 
When changes have been made, they 
usually have been for the purpose of in- 
creasing or decreasing total revenues, 
and in such cases it always seems easier 
to make uniform adjustments, so as to 
leave the spreads between individual 
schedules relatively undisturbed. I do 
not criticize utility executives for this 
approach, since I know from experience 
the trouble one can get into by trying to 
correct inequities between rates. 

The fact that one class of customer 
has been served for years at an unrea- 
sonably low charge would seem to be 
the poorest excuse in the world for not 
correcting the rate; nevertheless those 
customers are the very ones who com- 
plain the loudest when an increase is sug- 
gested. However, I also know from ex- 
perience that such changes can be made 
successfully if the customers are prop- 
erly sold on the fairness of the proposals, 
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and if the amounts involved are reason- 
able. In some cases this can be accom- 
plished only by a comprehensive rate 
program carried out over a period of 
years so as to minimize the impact of 
what would otherwise be a too drastic 
single shot adjustment. 


A Challenge 

I hope that what I have said will en- 
courage you to break away from out- 
moded rate inheritances and to substitute 
new and modernized schedules which 
are more nearly in harmony with the 
costs and values associated with the var- 
ious classes of business served. Let me 
suggest, for example, the possibility of 
some kind of a fixed charge in rates for 


i 


space heating which will more nearly re- 
fiect the fixed annual costs involved in 
supplying that service. 

Consider also the merits of winter- 
summer rate differentials to promote the 
use of air-conditioning by your regular 
residential and commercial customers 
who will not do a disappearing act with 
each drop in the price of fuel oil. Where 
you have serious electric power compe- 
tition, think about inclusion of a block 
of free gas in the fixed charge for space 
heating, so as to encourage the addition 
of high load factor, cooking, water heat- 
ing and refrigeration business. Finally, 
how about optional season billings which 
spread the cost of space heating over a 
full year, or even two years, so as to re- 


duce the revenue fluctuations associated 
with unusual weather conditions. 


It seems to me that every utility rate 
problem is an individual problem. Your 
over-all earning potential, the spread of 
your class rates and the details of their 
design must reflect your particular needs 
and requirements. But on a broad basis, 
you will do well, I believe, to steer fairly 
close to Frank Newton’s fundamental 
criteria. Unless over-all earnings meet 
the test of adequacy and the level of 
class charges reasonably conforms to 
class costs and the competitive value of 
the service, I believe it is almost impos- 
sible to avoid a long-term deterioration 
in your financial condition and a conse- 
quent impairment in your ability to ren- 
der good service to the public. 


Increased Operating Costs Is Problem 


Which Is Not Unsolvable 


by Guy T. Henry 


President, Central Indiana Gas Co., Muncie 


ITH all the increased costs that 

are facing the gas utility in- 

dustry today, and with keener 
competition from our electric rival, every 
operator of a gas utility should be “test- 
ing his eyesight” on future operations to 
find ways and means to meet the ever- 
mounting expenses and the keener com- 
petition. 

Management is passing the stage of 
rule-of-thumb policies; and, in the fu- 
ture, profits will be made by men with 
minds and methods. Our industry should 
be attracting more new, educated person- 
nel to replace the retiring executives, 
superintendents, foremen and workmen. 
We should be teaching the present per- 
sonnel the underlying priciples of our 
business, in order that the industry may 
move ahead in its rightful place among 
industries that sell energy to the public. 

It is needless to spend time suggesting 
solutions to normal operating problems, 
because I am sure you are very familiar 
with them. But, I would like to draw at- 
tention to several major items that are 
sometimes-taken too much for granted 
in daily operations. 

Along with the necessity for carefully 
selecting and training personnel, other 
items which should be kept vividly in 
mind, in order to make a profit, are 
peak-shaving, reduction of unaccounted- 
for gas, and replacement of distribution 
systems. 

Thanks to John L. Lewis—and to low 
cost natural gas and dependable service 
—the heating load of the domestic and 
commercial customers has been placed 
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squarely in our laps; and we are finding 
that it is almost impossible for the pipe 
line facilities that serve us to maintain 
enough capacity to meet the extreme 
peaks that are reached on cold days. 
Consequently, standby equipment in our 
gas plants is requisite. The pipe line com- 
panies, of necessity, are designing their 
rates on a demand and commodity basis, 
in order to encourage peak-shaving 
among the utility customers. Therefore, 
the peak-shaving operations, which were 
of lesser concern to us a few years ago, 
today become significant and assume a 
prominent place in our operations, if we 
are to make a profit from the sale of our 
service. 

Since our demands are affected prima- 
rily by the weather, we should make a 
careful study of its effect, so that we can 
plan in advance to use standby facilities 
to the greatest advantage in reducing the 
cost of gas purchased and to assure con- 
tinuity of service with a minimum of 
curtailments. 

Nor can we ignore the problem of un- 
accounted-for gas, which, although as 
old as the distribution of gas, is the prob- 
lem that so many utilities “put off until 
the day when their construction and serv- 
ice crews have nothing else to do”; and, 
too often, that day does not come in time 
to avoid both serious accidents and sub- 
stantial losses to the company in the 
sale of its product. The approaches to 
this problem have become more scien- 
tific; and with a planned program of 
surveying our distribution system with 
the tools available to the industry, plus 


regular maintenance of meters and regu- 
lators, the problem of unaccounted-for 
gas need not be a major problem in the 
expense of operating a utility. 

The maintenance and rebuilding of a 
distribution system gets as little attention 
and consideration as any phase of normal 
operations. At the time of installation we 
usually estimate the life of steel pipe to be 
between twenty and forty years, de- 
pending upon soil conditions and the 
protective coating used. But, after the 
pipe is in the ground, we give very little 
consideration to a systematic replace- 
ment Or maintenance program on our 
distribution system, until the time when 
trouble develops. This type of problem 
has not seriously affected most utilities, 
however, because of the great expansion 
program that has taken place in distri- 
bution systems in the last fifteen years. 
However, the time is not too far distant 
when the replacement program will be- 
come a major item in our capital expendi- 
tures; and, unless a planned replace- 
ment program is in effect, we may find 
ourselves at some future time with a 
completely dilapidated distribution sys- 
tem—and it may be at a time when 
financial assistance is difficult to obtain. 

Two items of supreme importance in 
the efforts of a gas utility to maintain its 
net income and increase its revenues to 
offset increased costs are “Customer 
Service” and “Utilization of Modern 
Sales Methods to Build Loads and Over- 
come Electric Competition.” 

Many things have happened to our 
industry in the last few years. By and 
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large, the gas utility loads and earnings 
increased substantially during the war; 
then, in 1945, the Federal Excess Profits 
Tax was removed, which further in- 


fuel for domestic and commercial pur- 
poses became very much in demand, due 
to its competitive cost; and, along with 
these items, the pent-up demand for gas 
appliances “exploded” after the war and 
made sales just a question of manu- 
facturers’ output. 

All of these things, together with the 
inherent complacency of the gas utilities, 
caused some operators to decide that the 
time was right to get rid of their two most 
troublesome operations, by reducing 
customer service or charging fees for it, 
and by turning over to the dealers the 
job of selling merchandise and develop- 
ing gas loads—without material assist- 
ance from the utility. 

In my opinion, the only thing that our 
industry has to sell is really not a com- 
modity but a service. When we fail to 
render satisfactory service to the appli- 
ances in use On our distribution system, 
competition will take our customers re- 
gardless of the comparative cost. The 
policy of turning over to the dealers the 
job of building gas loads and selling 
merchandise, although it sounds good, 
apparently is not working well. A re- 
cently published survey indicates that, 
since the war, 38,000 retail salesmen have 
been trained by the electric industry, as 
compared with 2,150 retail salesmen 
trained by the gas industry. Is it any 
wonder that we are losing out in the 
kitchen? 

We must take bold steps in planning 
a campaign of load-building to meet the 
immediate urgency of the hour. 

The normal types of sales methods 
that many of us have used in the past 
(such as a competent home service de- 
partment and good advertising) while 
excellent tools, will not, in themselves, 
accomplish the purpose. These sales 
methods are basic, should be continued 
and, in most cases, strengthened. But, 
that such sales methods are not accom- 
plishing a full scaie load-building ovjec- 
tive should be clearly evident as we re- 
view the annual production figures on 
gas ranges, gas refrigerators and water 
heaters, as compared with similar pro- 
duction figures on electric ranges, refrig- 
erators and water heaters, and then re- 
late this comparison to the figures of ten 
years ago. To those who realize that the 
basic domestic load is the cooking and 
water heating load, the warning signal 
has been up for some time—that our 
competitors have done a better selling 
job than we have done. 

The cooking and water heating load 
is not ours by succession, as a kingship, 
notwithstanding the fact that every fac- 
tor favors gas as the preferred medium 
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Hess Will Succeed Hobson 
As GAMA President 





Frederic O. Hess Louis Ruthenberg 


Frederic O. Hess, Philadelphia, Pa., 
was elected President of the Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association at the 
15th annual meeting of the association 
at White Sulphur Springs on May 29. 

Mr. Hess, who is President of the 
Selas Corporation of America, Philadel- 
phia, succeeds Stanley H. Hobson, Presi- 
dent, Geo. D. Roper Corp., Rockford, 
Ill., when his term expires on September 
30. 

Other officers elected to take office in 
October, are: first vice-president, Louis 
Ruthenburg, chairman of the board, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Ind.; second 
vice-president, A. B. Ritzenthaler, vice- 
president, Tappen Stove Co., Mansfield, 
Ohio; treasurer, Lyle C. Harvey, Pres- 
ident, Bryant Heater Division and Affil- 
iated Gas Equipment, Inc., Cleveland, 
and secretary, H. Leigh Whitelaw. 





of cooking and water heating in the 
home and in the commercial field. To 
some degree, we must recognize that we 
have failed to convince many of our 
potential prospects for ranges, water 
heaters and refrigerators that ours are 
the most automatic appliances on the 
market today because of their flexibility 
and controllability, and that no other fuel 
is comparable to gas in economy! It dees 
not make sense to read statistics showing 
that in some of the large cities serving 
natural gas at reasonable rates more than 
20 per cent of the wired homes cook 
electrically. 

At present, with gas ranges selling 
only on a two-to-one basis with electric, 
and with more than twenty times as many 
electric refrigerators sold as gas refrig- 
erators (and these figures include all bot- 
tled gas sales, which, as you know, in the 
past few years represents a substantial 
part of the gas equipment sold), I think 
we need to “build a fire” under our sales 
organizations, to get them off their seats 
and into the homes of our customers. 
We need a new concept of sales methods 
to meet this competitive situation. A 
change in our thinking must originate 
among the top sales personnel and man- 


agement, who first must be convinced of 
the need for old-time creative sales artists 
willing to “scout out like a hound dog” 
new sources of revenue among our cCus- 
tomers, as well as to make sure that new 
homes and new business establishments 
are fully equipped with gas appliances. 

We need a plan of action almost fool- 
proof in application, which will rapidly 
develop the domestic, commercial and 
industrial usage of our product not only 
for the basic load of cooking, water 
heating and refrigeration, but also the air 
conditioning load, which quickly fills in 
the “summer valleys.” Nor should we 
forget the new loads, such as incinerators 
and driers, which also help to flatten out 
“peaks.” 

Tremendous inroads have been made 
into the commercial cooking field by our 
competitors, who have invaded this mar- 
ket for the very basic reason that the gas 
utilities made no attempt to protect the 
market. The electric industry has been 
calling on our restaurants and cafe op- 
erators diligently, while we simply as- 
sume that if the restaurant business is 
based on the profit motive it will auto- 
matically choose our fuel because it is 
cheaper to use. Although we know that 
gas equipment is cheaper to use, cheaper 
to buy, more flexible, and easier to con- 
trol, Our Customers are not always sure 
of these facts after hearing the pointed 
story of a well trained electric minded 
salesman. Again, it is simply personal 
contact that is needed. 

Equally important in our planning is 
the job of organizing a competent staff 
to make sure that we obtain the new 
apartment-house load rapidly develop- 
ing in this country. This market takes 
specialty men, who must be given broad 
Jatitude to meet a very serious competi- 
tive situation. Generally speaking, there 
is insufficient profit in this competitive 
field to make it worthwhile for a dealer 
to spend any time developing the load. 
There, again, the load is going by default, 
due to a lack of real interest and lack of 
plans for handling this particular mar- 
ket. In my opinion, it all points to the 
need for increased customer contact on 
the part of well-trained utility salesmen 
skilled in developing our business. We 
must revive the lost art of house-to-house 
calls, and we might well face the fact 
that we are the ones to do it; certainly it 
has been shown that the dealers will not. 

We must constantly bear in mind that 
a great majority of our customers are in 
the economic bracket of society where 
the choice of equipment need not always 
depend upon rock bottom purchase price 
of cheaper operating cost. Also, we must 
never forget that great competition 
from every source—automobile dealers, 
beauty shops, resort hotels, and other 
luxuries—will constantly seek the cus- 


(Continued on page 44) 
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The gas plant at Johannesburg boasts of a new gas holder, shown at left. 


Gas Market Opens Up in South Africa 


LTHOUGH the South African gas 
industry can only boast of four 
plants as yet, and that at Jo- 

hannesburg alone ranks as large, 
velopments during 1949 have greatly 
increased its total output. A fifth car- 
buretted water gas plant is to be erected 
by the Springs Municipality in the 
Transvaal; a fourth gas holder with new 
by-product and purifying plants have 
been built at Johannesburg; Port Eliza- 
beth has installed a new water gas plant, 
while Cape Town is following the ex- 
ample of both P.E. and Springs in com- 
pleting a new gas holder. 

Much of the increased potential gas 
output will be utilized for industrial gas 
purposes as a direct result of the rapid 
industrialization now going on in the 
Union. At Port Elizabeth, for example, 
many of the industries setting up there 
presently were attracted, in the first 
place, by the availability of gas for proc- 
ess work. It is to supply industries such 
as steel pressing, aluminium rolling and 
pressing, non-ferrous tubes and sheet 
glass that Springs is entering the gas 
field. Moreover, in Johannesburg, the 
industrial uses of gas for electric lamp 
manufacture, for making sweets, spring 
mattresses, automobile batteries and a 
score of other commodities are going 
ahead rapid'y. Already in the “city of 
gold” one of the largest hotels utilizes 
over 1,000,000 cu. ft. per month as also 
does one of the biggest bakeries in the 
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by Col. W. R. Gordon O.B.E. 


Col. Gordon is a member of the Institute 
of Fuels, and former Deputy Chief, Solid 
Fuels Section, S. H. A. E. F., for which he 
was awarded an American decoration. 


country. A future user, shortly to be 
connected, and whose business is con- 
nected with pneumatic drills for the 
gold mines, will require 3,000,000 cu. 
ft. monthly. 

In the appliance field, despite the re- 
cently introduced import control, neces- 
sitated by shortage of both dollars and 
sterling, American gas cookers are ex- 
tremely popular and competitive in 
price. Their appearance is attractive and 
they appeal, in consequence, to the 
housewives. Out of 24 different makes 
of gas appliances on the market in Jo- 
hannesburg no than eleven are 
\merican made. It is surprising, how- 


less 


ever, that no gas appliance manufac- 
turer, American, Canadian or British, 


has yet seriously attacked the South 
African market for refrigerators. 

Yet this is a natural market for such 
appliances. Hardly a house, even among 
the lonely farms on the veld, is without 
a refrigerator. It is as necessary to 
South Africans as an automobile, for 
the climate makes the keeping of meat 
and other foods in a cold box essential. 
[his fact has been well recognized by 
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the makers of electrically operated re- 
frigerators and any newcomer, offering 
a gas using type, would do well to study 
competitive prices. But, with white pop- 
ulations totalling almost three quarters 
of a million (nearly one-third of the 
Europeans in the Union) living in the 
towns already served by gas, this omis- 
sion is remarkable. It is all the more 
so when it is realized that the native 
populations of these centers almost dou- 
ble the totals given above and, even if 
the native is not so large a gas con- 
sumer as the European, he does use gas 
in his own eating houses and in his 
master’s kitchen, where he is employed 
as a servant. 

During the decade from 1938 to 
1948 the make of gas at the Johannes- 
burg municipal gas works rose from 
655 to 1692 million cu. ft. At Cape 
Town, over the same period, the output 
increased by some 50 per cent. Even 
so, the production of gas, at the Cot- 
tes!oe works, belonging to the Johan- 
nesburg City Council, is still three times 
as great as that of all the other three 
South African undertakings put to- 
gether. In 1947 Cape Town produced 
360 million, Port Elizabeth 130 million 
and Grahamstown only 43 million cu. 
ft. 

Thus, although the Cape plant was 
established in 1843, five years after the 
“Great Trek” of the Boers away into 

(Continued on page 47) 
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Experiences in Reforming Gases Described 


By Long Island Lighting 


XPERIENCE has been gained in the 

reforming of hydrocarbons at two 

plants of the Long Island Lighting 
System. At Hempstead, which is a light 
oil carburetted water gas plant, advantage 
was taken of low summer butane prices 
by replacing gas oil with butane reform- 
ing and cold enriching. At Riverhead, 
butane and propane have been reformed 
catalytically to produce a completely in- 
terchangeable gas for peak load shaving 
during the winter months. 

The availability of low cost butane 
during the summer months, and the fact 
that liquefied petroleum gas storage and 
vaporizing equipment were available at 
the Hempstead Works indicated that the 
use of butane in place of gas oil at this 
plant would be an attractive proposition 
provided that the amount of additional 
investment required was not excessive. 
Investment cost was important as it is ex- 
pected that with the advent of natural 
gas, operations at this plant will be dras- 
tically curtailed. 

It was decided that the minimum of 
equipment be installed to enable the bu- 
tane operation to be thoroughly tested, 
with the idea of improving these facilities 
if the results and future demand for pro- 
duction at Hempstead warranted such a 
course. Consequently, the No. 3 11’-0” 
water gas machine was selected, it being 
located near the existing liquefied petro- 
leum gas equipment, and connections 
were made to utilize the existing vapor- 
izers of this equipment. For safety rea- 
sons, vapor in preference to liquid was 
piped to the generator house, and the 
necessary connections, valves and con- 
trols were installed to permit the intro- 
duction of the butane vapor for reform- 
ing during both the up and the back run 
of the No. 3 water gas machine. 

Minor changes were made to the ex- 
isting vapor and heating-value control 
equipment of the LP-Air plant to permit 
using this equipment for supplying the 
butane required for cold enrichment di- 
rect to the storage holder, thereby by- 
passing the carburetted water gas equip- 
ment entirely. This was not considered to 


Presented at AGA Production and Chemical 
Conference, New York, May 1950. 
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by S. W. Horsfield 
Long Island Lighting Company 





BUTANE OPERATION 


Make per hour 

MATERIALS USED QUANT./M 
Coke 7.65 lbs. 
Gas Oil 
Butane (Reformed) 3.68 gals. 
Butane (Enriching) 2.02 gals. 


Tar (Credit) 
Total Materials Cost 


Total Savings in Cost of Materials 4.8c./Mcf. 


195 Mcf 


GAS OIL OPERATION 


Cost Cost 
197 Mcf 

c./M QUANT./M c./M 

ia 23.57 lbs. 22.45 

3.38 gals 29.20 

22.08 : - - 
12.12 - - 

.63 gal. (5.36) 

41.49 46.29 


Unit Cost of Materials (delivered): Coke $19.05 per ton, Gas Oil 8.64c. per gallon, Butane 6.0c. per 


gallon. 


Table 1 





be ideal but it involved the minimum ex- 
pense for new equipment. Operation later 
proved that while some cyclic variation 
of the heating value of the gas was evi- 
dent on account of the cyclic operation 
of the gas machine and the continuous 
operation of the cold enrichment injec- 
tion, this was not excessive as the mixing 
of the gas in the storage holder tended to 
nullify these variations. 

While this mixing operation was satis- 
factory, it is recommended that if butane 
is to be used extensively, the enriching 
gas should be introduced at the inlet to 
the purifiers. This would provide more 
automatic and reliable control and better 
mixing. 

[he equipment installed consisted of a 
six-inch vapor line running from the va- 
porizer room to the generator house, 
shut-off valves, flow meter, control valves 
connected to the automatic control, and 
connections to the set to permit butane 
vapor to be introduced during the up and 
back run portions of the cycle. The total 
investment cost was approximately $5,- 
O00. 

Operations were started using butane 
during both the up and back runs, but 
this was found to be somewhat hazardous 
on account of the inability to purge the 
back-run line properly without the instal- 
lation of considerable additional equip- 
ment. It was, therefore, decided to intro- 
duce the butane only on the back run 
and change the sequence of runs in the 


cycle, putting the back run early in the 
cycle to take advantage of the better fire 
conditions. The cycle which was of four 
minutes’ duration was as follows: 


GAS MACHINE CYCLE 


J OF CYCLE 
Blow 8 
Blow Run 14 
Up Run 4 
Back Run 51 (Butane 45 
Up Run 20 
Purge 3 


100% 


The results obtained by this operation 
compared with those obtained under nor- 
mal operation using gas oil are shown in 
table 1. 

[he production capacity of the set was 
limited by the amount of butane that 
could be injected with the equipment in- 
stalled. This is of no consequence during 
the summer, as the base load gas was 
made at other plants using heavy oil. 
However, we are of the opinion that with 
proper equipment the capacity could be 
increased at least 20 per cent. 

No unusual difficulties were encoun- 
tered. The wash-box water was clean and 
free of carbon and tar. Some hardening 
or drying out of previous tar accumula- 
tions in the foul main was experienced 
but this was easily removed by steaming. 
Fire temperatures were carried consider- 

(Continued on page 26) 
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FIRST with adjustable tangent permitting minor ad- 
justments to be made with nuts and set screws. 


FIRST with Silent Reverse Stop, which is noiseless, 
self-cleaning and eliminates shock or damage to 
meter. 


FIRST with two-piece valve box cover and frame. 


FIRST with Bakelite Valve Cover, which has elimi- 
nated noisy valve action under dry gas conditions. 


FIRST with cast-in valve seat assembly, which auto- 
matically insures correct crank bearing and valve seat 
relationship. 


FIRST with Soldered Seal Index Box, which has pro- 
vided a permanently gas-tight index glass mounting. 


FIRST with smooth sliding Bakelite Valve Covers 
whose novel design practically eliminates valve noise 
in thousands of meters now in use. 


FIRST with Bakelite Valve Guides, which have im- 
proved silent guide wire action. 


FIRST with increased capacity without increasing 
size of case. 


FIRST with Baffle Tube Screw, which has prevented 
meter tampering. 


@ FIRST with bushings at critical bearing points. 


SELF-LUBRICATING BEARINGS 


The American Meter Company has been equipping 
some of its large Ironcase Meters with self-lubricating 
bronze bearings since 1928. 


MODEL 5M-S Tinned Steel Case 


Twelve years of experience has proven the superior- 
Capacity 300 CFH 


ity of this type bearing material for gas meter use. The 
necessary tooling is now being installed to manufac- 
ture this advance design bearing for all types and 
sizes of American Meters. 


This year American Meter Company is celebrating 


Gas Industry in American Tinned Steelcase and 


its 114th year of service to the Gas Industry. 


First in age and experience, it has devoted more than 
a century to an uninterrupted research program de- 
voted to meter design, engineering and construction. 


Its service record is the record of constant improve- 
ment in design, dependability and accuracy which 
has brought the “Glover full-bellows two-diaphragm 
slide-valve meter” to its present high standards of 
performance. 


Improvements shown here resulted from this re- 
search program, and were first made available to the 


Ironcase Meters. 


The know-how and experience that have made 
American Tinned Steelcase and Ironcase Meters 
leaders for more than 100 years makes them un- 
equaled in design today. That’s why they provide 
the practical standardization, uniform shop practice 
and simplicity of servicing so important to the Gas 
Industry. That’s why they truly reflect the American 
Meter Company tradition of “‘sustained accuracy 
at lower cost.” Write for Bulletins TG-4 showing 
Tinned Steelcase Meters and EG-40 showing Iron- 
case Meters. 
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MODEL 5B Ironcase 
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ably lower than normal. Some naphtha- 
lene was formed when fire temperatures 
were carried too low, but this entirely 
disappeared when the temperature was 
raised. It was found necessary to clean 
the generator fire only once a week. No 
attempt has been made to evaluate the 
savings in labor, but on account of the 
small amount of coke used and the in- 
frequent fire cleans, this should be a fac- 
tor to be considered. 

Experience at the Hempstead Works 
indicates that butane reforming can result 
in considerable savings in any carbu- 
retted water gas plant when the price of 
butane is about two cents lower than the 
price of the enriching oil normally used, 
particularly if liquefied petroleum gas 
storage equipment is available at the 
plant. 


Catalytic Reforming 


Our tube-type continuous catalytic 
cracking plant at Riverhead has been 
operated each winter since January 1948 
to produce a substitute gas for peak shav- 
ing. 

Since its inception the plant has pro- 
duced gas for a total of less than 800 
hours. Operating periods have been rela- 
tively short to meet only the demands of 
the peak days. Propane and butane have 
been used successfully as feedstocks, pro- 
ducing an entirely satisfactory substitute 
gas. 

After the plant has been started up to 
meet the first peak of the winter, it is 
maintained on “hot standby” to be ready 
to go into production at short notice at 
any time during the balance of the winter 
period. 

“Hot standby” means maintaining 
cracking furnace temperatures at approx- 
imately 1100° F so that production may 
be started within fourteen (14) hours 
after notification. If it is desired to reduce 
this time, furnace temperatures are main- 
tained at a higher level. To prevent un- 
due thermal shock on the tubes, it is rec- 
ommended that furnace temperatures 
be increased slowly. Rates of 100° F per 
hour are used in starting up from cold 
to 1000° F, and 50° F per hour from 
1000° F to the operating temperature of 
1800° F. Approximately two gallons of 
furnace oil per 8-tube furnace are re- 
quired to maintain furnace temperatures 
at 1100° F, or four gallons per hour to 
maintain temperatures at 1400° F. 

The most serious difficulty encoun- 
tered with the Riverhead operation was 
the fracture of cracking tubes as a result 
of thermal shock. We believe that we 
have now eliminated the cause of these 
fractures and expect, with the necessary 
precautions, to extend greatly the life of 
these tubes. The frequent on and off type 
of operation, with the consequent wide 
fluctuation of tube temperatures, no 
doubt considerably influences the life of 
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the tubes, and we are of the opinion that 
continuous operation of the furnaces 
would result in prolonging the life of the 
tubes considerably. This has apparently 
been proved by the continuous operation 
of a similar plant at Harrisburg, N. J. 

Most of the tube failures at Riverhead 
were caused by undecomposed steam 
condensing in the primary coolers at the 
top of the tubes, the condensate falling 
back to the top of the catalyst in the tube 
only to be re-evaporated and returned to 
the coolers, thereby setting up a reflux 
action which resulted in continuous evap- 
oration taking place in an extremely 
short section near the top of the tubes. 
[his was evident, on observation, by a 
black band one or two inches wide on 
the bright red hot tube. This excessive 
temperature gradient occurring in an ex- 
tremely short longitudinal distance of 
tube obviously caused severe thermal 
shock which eventually resulted in tube 
failure. 

lo eliminate this trouble, the primary 
coolers were removed from the tops of 
the tubes, placed to one side and recon- 
nected to the cracking tubes by means of 
goose-neck pipes, thereby causing the gas 
flow to be downward into the top of the 
preheaters. This change made it impossi- 
ble for condensate to drop back into the 
cracking tubes, it being discharged in the 
gas stream from the bottom of the pri- 
mary coolers and delivered to the washer 
cooler. 

Failure of a tube near the bottom was 
found to be caused by free condensate in 
the feedstock. This is likely to occur on 
Starting up with inlet manifolds and con- 
nections cold. A change in the starting 
up procedure to heat up these lines and 
remove condensate before admitting the 
feed to the tubes eliminated these fail- 
ures. 

[he maximum capacity obtained on 
these units was 85 Mcf of finished gas per 
hour per furnace when making a finished 
gas of 540 Btu and 0.81 specific gravity. 
We normally operate at a capacity of 65 
Mecf per furnace per hour, making a gas 
of 540 Btu and 0.70 specific gravity. We 
have experienced no trouble with carbon 
deposition. Shutting off tubes for burning 
out carbon is found to be unnecessary if 
the air and steam in the feed-stock are 
adjusted to limit the methane content in 
the reformed gas to less than four per 
cent. A falling off in production usually 
indicates that carbon is being formed. 
When this occurs, our usual procedure is 
to increase the amount of air in the feed- 
stock until production returns to normal. 


Reforming of Natural Gas 

A new catalytic cracking plant is now 
under construction at Glenwood Landing 
for the reforming of natural gas which is 
expected to arrive by the end of this year. 
The plant will be capable of converting 
20,000 Mcf of natural gas into 37,000 


Mcf of 540 Btu 0.60 gravity gas that will 
be interchangeable with 540 Btu 0.70 
gravity carburetted water gas now being 
supplied in this system. The cracking fur- 
naces will be similar to those at River- 
head but of a greatly improved design. 
The reforming process will use a high 
proportion of air and a low proportion 
of steam in the feed, and will produce a 
gas of the following analysis and charac- 
teristics. 


ANALYSIS PER CENT BY VOLUME 


co: 12 
co 11.7 
CH, 40.0 
H, 24.3 
N2 22.8 
Total 100.0 
H» Inert Ratio 1.0 
Btu 540 
Sp. Gravity 0.60 


The furnaces will be equipped to use 
oil or natural gas for heating and will be 
provided with waste heat boilers. 


Standards Ass’n Makes Awards 
To Griswold and Massey 


American Standards Association an- 
nounces awards to members of its Stand- 
ards Council who have served more 
than a year. Honorary certificates were 
given in recognition of their work in 
the development of industrial standards. 

Among those who were honored are 
Robert G. Griswold, Cities Service Co., 
New York, representing American Gas 
Association, and Harold Massey, as- 
sistant managing director, Gas Appli- 
ance Manufacturers Association. 


Fisher Governor Now Produces 
In England 


Fisher Governor Co., Marshalltown, 
Iowa, manufacturers of pressure and li- 
quid level control equipment, is now 
manufacturing controllers and regula- 
tors in Great Britain. Address of the new 
office and plant is Fisher Governor Co., 
Ltd., Lewisham, London S.E. 13, Eng- 
land. 

Equipment of Fisher Governor Co., 
Ltd., carries the Fisher trademark and is 
built to the same specifications and 
standards as that made in the USA. In- 
terchangeable parts are available from 
either the Marshalltown or London 
plants. 

Products marketed by Fisher Gover- 
nor Co., Ltd., are being manufactured by 
Elliott Brothers (London) Ltd. The El- 
liott organization, established in 1800, 
manufactures and markets industrial in- 
struments, and employs approximately 
1800. Sales and service are available in 
all world markets from sales engineering 
organizations which handle both Fisher 
and Elliott products. 

J. W. Fisher, executive vice-president, 
and P. A. Elfers, vice-president and sales 
manager of Fisher Governor, returned 
from England recently after completing 
manufacturing arrangements with the 
Elliott Brothers organization. 


American Gas Journal, June 1950 
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SAFETY FIRST 
in 


STREET WORK 


ONCERNED over the safety of its 
field employes who are exposed 
to mounting hazards from the in- 

creased traffic in its growing service area, 
Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. re- 
cently initiated a “planned work area 
protection program.” 

This program is the result of a de- 
tailed study of all phases of work area 
protection made by the system’s street 
protection committee under the guidance 
of Arthur W. Wallander, assistant to the 
President of Consolidated Edison and 
former police commissioner of New 
York City. 

Since its inception almost two years 
ago the street protection committee has 
coordinated on a system-wide basis the 
study of street protection problems pre- 
viously handled independently by the 
separate companies in the Consolidated 
Edison System. Although the individual 
departments concerned collaborated with 
Consolidated Edison’s safety bureau in 
their approach to street safety problems, 
it was felt that integration of eflort under 
one committee in which all companies 
are represented would be more effective. 

The street protection committee ex- 
perimented with mobile equipment, pro- 
tective equipment, traffic warning de- 
vices, color combinations and work area 
layouts. New York City officials were 
consulted and street opening problems 
in other cities were studied. 

The results were procedures which 
could be applied to seting up work area 
protective equipment under different 
operating conditions and the standardi- 
zation of equipment. Trucks, tool carts, 
manhole guard rails, barricades and 
other accessory equipment have been 
painted a bright orange which, tests in- 
dicated, provided maximum day and 
night visibility. Even orange tarpaulins 
have been made available. 

Approaching motorists are warned of 
the presence of utility work areas by 
powerful red flashers that give off an in- 
termittent beam and can be connected 
to an ac power source or battery-op- 
erated. Supported by telescopic brackets, 
these flashers can be mounted on tool 
carts or on individual bases. They can be 
set at different elevations so as to be seen 
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In this typical protection equipment set-up for operations on one-way express or 
arterial highways, a wedge system diverts on-coming traffic to either side of the 
work area immediately behind the repair truck. 


from a distance over the top of interven- 
ing traffic as well as at close quarters. 

Eye-catching signs made from a white 
reflecting material bearing the company 
name, the Edison man symbol and a 
“men at work” slogan have become 
standard equipment for all splicing and 
tool carts. Portable flood lamps are used 
to highlight them at night and on dark 
days. 

During April and May more than 600 
field force supervisors and first line me- 
chanics from Consolidated Edison and 
its subsidiaries, the Westchester Lighting 
Co., Yonkers Electric Light and Power 
Co., New York Steam Corp., and Con- 
solidated Telegraph & Electrical Sub- 
way Co. attended a special series of 
lectures and demonstrations and were 
briefed on the system’s new equipment 
and standard operating procedures. 

They were given a new manual on 
planned work area protection which 
outlines the purpose of the program, tells 
how to implement it, describes and illus- 


Typical tool cart arrangement for ex- 

tended operations in city streets. Work 

area is at an avenue and street inter- 
section in New York City. 
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trates new protection equipment and pro- 
vides equipment layout diagrams for 
different street operations. Thumb-in- 
dexed for quick reference, it can be used 
in the field as an operating guide and 
helps supervisors train new employes in 
standardized work area protection tech- 
niques. 

In addition to providing maximum 
safety to utility field personnel by com- 
bining the latest improvements in both 
equipment and operating practice, 
planned work area protection makes it 
safer for the public to pass utility work 
areas and minimizes traffic interference 
due to street utility work. 

To insure that future improvements 
in equipment or operating practice are 
not overlooked, the system’s street pro- 
tection committee, under the chairman- 
ship of William F. Brown, Consolidated 
Edison safety director, will undertake a 
continuing study of the street safety situ- 
ation throughout the territories served by 
the system companies. 


Edwin S. Webster Dies 


Edwin Sibley Webster, 82, co-founder 
of the engineering, investment and utili- 
ties management firm of Stone & Web- 
ster, Inc., died at Newton, Mass., on 
May 10. 

Mr. Webster organized the firm in 
{899, with the late Charles A. Stone, a 
close friend and classmate at the Mass- 
achusetts Institute of Technology, from 
which they were graduated in 1888. 
Construction and engineering work un- 
dertaken by the company has aggregated 
more than $2,000,000,000 since it was 
organized. 

Mr. Webster served as President and 
for many years as vice-president of the 
board of Stone & Webster, Inc., and 
upon the death of Mr. Stone in 1941, 
was elected chairman. He retired from 
this office in 1946, but continued as a 
director. 
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PUAA Announces Winners in Advertising; 
Choose Wm. B. Hewson as President 


William B. 
Hewson, of The 


Brooklyn Union 
Gas Co., was 
elected President 


of the Public Util- 
ities Advertising 
Association at its 
annual conven- 
tion in Kansas 
City, May 11 and 
12. 

Other officers 
elected are: Ist 
vice-president 
John E. Canfield, Wisconsin Power & 
Light Co.; 2nd vice-president—Paul L. 
Penfield, Detroit Edison Co.; 3rd vice- 





Wm. B. Hewson 


president—Walter G. Heren, Union 
Electric Co., St. Louis; secretary— 
George Hanel, Connecticut Light & 


Power Co.; treasurer—Mead Schenck, 
Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, lowa. 

A feature of the convention was an- 
nouncement of the winners in the associ- 
ation’s annual better copy contest. This 
year there were 20 classifications in the 
contest, and each classification was 
broken into groups as follows: A—utili- 
ties with less than 125,000 customers; 
B—utilities with from 125,000 to 300,- 
000 customers; C—utilities with 300,- 
0OO or more customers. 

Winners in the three distinctly gas 
company classifications are: 
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A first prize winner—Group A 
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For Gas Companies—Series of three 
to five newspaper advertisements on a 
public relations subject: 


Group A 

!—Portiand Gas & Coke Co., Portland, 
Ore. 

2—Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, Indian- 
apolis. 

3—Central Hudson Gas 
Corp., Poughkeepsie. 


& Electric 


Group B 
|—New Orleans Public Service, Inc. 


2—Texas Eastern Transmission Corp., 
Shreveport. 

3—Consumers Gas Co. of Toronto. 

Group C 

|—Philadelphia Electric Co. 

2—Public Service Electric & Gas Co., 
Newark. 

3—Brooklyn Union Gas Co. 


For Gas Companies—Series of three 
to five advertisements promoting the 
use of gas service: 

Group A 
1—Illinois Northern 
Dixon. 


Utilities Co., 


2—Coast Counties Gas & Electric Co., 
San Francisco. 
3—Lynn Gas & Electric Company, 


Lynn, Mass. 


Group B 

|—Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh. 

2—-Mississippi Power & Light Co., Jack- 
son. 

3— Atlanta Gas Light Co. 
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CENTRAL HUDSON GAS & ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


A first prize winner—Group A 
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PHILADELPHIA > ELECTRIC COMPANY 


A first prize winner—Group C 


Group C 

1—Cincinnati Gas & Electric Co. 
2—Pittsburgh Natural Gas Companies. 
3—The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland. 


For Gas Companies—Single news- 
paper advertisement on any subject: 


Group A 
1—Central Hudson Gas & Electric Co., 
Poughkeepsie. 


2—Houston Natural Gas System. 
3—Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, 
Ore. 


Group B 

1—Atlanta Gas Light Co. 

2—Manufacturers Light & Heat Co., 
Pittsburgh. 

3—Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh. 


Group C 

1—Pittsburgh Natural Gas Companies, 
Pittsburgh. 

2—Philadelphia Electric Company. 

3—East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland. 


Three of the advertisements are re- 
produced here. Difficulties of satisfac- 
torily reproducing others made it im- 
possible to include more. 

First prizes in other classifications of 
the contest were as follows: 

Employee Reports—Group C—Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of N. Y. 

Window Display—Group C—Con- 
sumers Power Co., Jackson, Mich., for 
gas range display. 

Interior Display—Group A—Kings 
County Lighting Co., Brooklyn, for gas 
range display. 

Outdoor Advertising, small units— 
Group A—Winnipeg Electric Co., Can- 
ada, for gas range poster. 

Outdoor Advertising, large units— 
Group A—Portland Gas & Coke Co., 
Portland, Ore., for poster on rates. 

New Orleans Public Service won first 
prize in the radio classification with its 
program, “Freedom House of the Air.” 

The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, 
won top award in the film classification. 
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Employee Suggestion and Field Observation 
Program Pays Real Dividends 


ITH the processing in April of 

its 10,000th field observation 

report, the Southern California 
Gas Company’s Employee Suggestion 
and Field Observation Program, carried 
on voluntarily by the company’s approxi- 
mately 1000 customer service depart- 
ment employees, has been acclaimed a 
proved success. Indications are, it is re- 
ported by William E. Otis, who has been 
in charge of the program since its incep- 
tion in December 1945, that 1950 will 
be the biggest year in its history. 

The growth and acceptance of the 
program is revealed by the fact that the 
monthly average of field observations has 
increased from 90 in 1946 to 288 in 
1949. Furthermore, other utilities have 
sought information on the program from 
Southern California Gas Co. for the pur- 
pose of adopting or adapting the pro- 
gram to their own use. 

The purposes of the program are to 
assure customer satisfaction with the 
operation of gas appliances and to re- 
duce service costs to the utility. These 
objectives are achieved by reporting ap- 
pliance performance to manufacturers, 
calling the attention of dealers to poor 
installations and providing servicemen 
with a means for exchanging “trade 
secrets” or improved work methods. The 
procedure, in practice, provides a field 
testing of new developments, and has, 
in many cases, uncovered the need for 
changes in designs which were assumed 
to be satisfactory on the basis of labora- 
tory tests. 

Procedure 

In this program suggestions are de- 
fined as “ideas with a reasonable degree 
of originality submitted for acceptance 
by this company and intended for im- 
provement of operations” and include: 


1. Tools and materials, etc. 

2. Servicing policy and methods. 

3. Helpful Henry (service hints). 

4. Safety. 

Field observations may be considered, 
nN one sense, as suggestions as they all 
carry the implied suggestion of the serv- 
ceman that “someone should get off the 
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by Arthur Rohman 
Western Editor 
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dime and have some changes made.” 
However, since they report the problem 
encountered and only suggest that some- 
one else effect the cure, they are classi- 
fied as field observations. These reports 
are segregated into the following groups: 


1. Dealer Installations and Complaints 
a. Unsatisfactory appliance installa- 
tions, leaks, etc. 
b. Appliances left in poor adjust- 
ment by installers. 
c. Unsatisfactory customer-dealer re- 
lations. 


2. Appliance Operation and Design 

a. Appliance defects due to design or 
assembly. 

b. Accessory defects due to design or 
assembly. 

c. Appliance servicing problems. 

d. Requests for servicing informa- 
tion. 


3. Other Observations 
a. Questionable articles appearing in 
publications. 


b. Standard practices or company 
operations. 

c. Miscellaneous reports, complaints, 
etc. 


Employee suggestions and field ob- 
servation forms are carried in the sta- 
tionery bin on each service truck. Thus, 
when a new idea occurs to the service- 
man or a field problem presents itself, it 
is written up while it is fresh in his mind. 
It is then forwarded without delay for 
investigation. 

Here’s how the program works in the 
field: 

A customer service department serv- 
iceman entering a home is prepared to 
make any necessary adjustments on gas 
burning equipment to assure satisfactory 
operation. In addition, in cases where a 
newly purchased gas appliance is not 
working satisfactorily, the customer 
quite normally registers a complaint with 
the representative of the gas company. 
The serviceman immediately services the 
appliance, and if the situation warrants, 

(Continued on page 39) 
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NATURAL GAS MEETING 
ATTRACTS 850 


D. A. Hulcy, left, chairman of Natural Gas 
Department, greets George H. Stoner, mayor 
of Tulsa, as Joseph Bowes, President of Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Co., serves as middle-man. 


RECORD attendance of 850 
members of the natural gas 
fraternity and allied industries 

gathered in Tulsa May 8 and 9 for the 
annual spring session of the Natural Gas 
Department of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation. Legislative and political prob- 
lems facing the industry vied with tech- 
nical aspects of natural gas operations 
for the attention of the delegates at the 
packed sessions. 

D. A. Hulcy, President of Lone Sta 
Gas Co., Dallas, and vice-president of 
AGA, presided in his capacity as ex- 
officio chairman of the association’s nat- 
ural gas department. Considerable atten- 
tion was given by numerous speakers to 
praising the publicity, advertising and re- 
search activities of AGA. E. F. Schmidt, 
Dallas, exp!ained where funds contrib- 
uted by pipe line companies have been 
utilized in fundamental technical re- 
search. 

Three research programs are currently 
being carried on in cooperation with the 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, these being on 
gas flow through pipe lines, nitrogen re- 
moval from natural gas, and development 
of a visual recording machine for indicat- 
ing the water vapor content of natural 
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Managing and Ad- 
visory Committees of 
the AGA Natural 
Gas Department have 
their annual dinner. 
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gas. A recorder has been developed and 
used experimentally, and the machine 
was on display in the lobby outside the 
meeting room. Other research projects 
touched on included study of the calibra- 
tion of orifices, which is currently under 
way at the Ohio State University; pres- 
sure vessel research, and a joint API and 
AGA committee study on oil and gas 
pipe line field welding practices. 

Wesley E. Disney, former Congress- 
man from Oklahoma and currently rep- 
resenting the Independent Natural Gas 
\ssociation in legislative matters at 
Washington, presented the picture of the 
drift towards federal regulation of the 
fuel industries that is currently under way 
in the Nation’s capital. There are pres- 
ently over a dozen bills and resolutions 
before Congress, every one of which as- 
pires to extend federal control further 
over coal, oil or gas. “Your problem,” 
said Mr. Disney, “is to achieve as soon 
as possible what you do not have now— 
fair public relations.” 

Chairman Hulcy, in his address before 
the Opening session, gave consideration 
to the fact that “the tremendous advance 
of the natural gas industry has spotlighted 
it for political attacks, and our programs 


must intensify our efforts with respect to 
a better public understanding of the in- 
dustry and its many problems.” 

Chairman Hulcy also revealed that 
“the gas industry expects to spend a total 
of 34% billion dollars for new construc- 
tion during the five-year period ending in 
1952.” Gas and electric utilities are said 
to be the only major American industries 
whose capital outlay in the last half of 
1949 was higher than for 1948. 

E. P. Wilkinson, of Magnolia Petrol- 
eum Co., Dallas, delivered a paper which 
he had co-authored with B. J. Sterk, of 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., on the use of 
solid adsorbents in natural gas drying. 
Various types of desiccants were de- 
scribed and tests quoted, tending to prove 
that a siliceous material under the trade 
name of Sovabead was the most efficient 
adsorbent for use in natural gas gathering 
operations. 

J. L. Oberseider, of Southern Califor- 
nia Gas Co., explained methods used by 
the California utilities to remove exces- 
sive traces of sulphur from gas being 
brought into that state from the Texas 
fields. 

Hugh H. Cuthrell, President of AGA, 
and vice-president of Brooklyn Union 
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CONVENTION CANDIDS: 


Left: C. E. Bennett, Pittsburgh; F. H. 
K. Peck, Pitts- 
burgh; R. G. Griswold, New York. 


Adams, Toledo; |. 


Gas Co., developed the theme that nat- 
ural gas expansion into manufactured gas 
territories implies obligations of service 
and grave responsibilities. The natural 
gas industry, said Mr. Cuthrell, must 
“accept the national responsibilities com- 
mensurate with our assumption of. na- 
tional influence.” He urged sellers and 
buyers of natural gas for resale purposes 
to avoid public controversies and hear- 
ings before regulatory bodies or courts. 
The speaker went on record as endorsing 
in principle utility merchandising of gas 
appliances, saying that “merchandising 
gas appliances can pay off. We are 
strong believers in it because we have had 
to go out and get the business.” Mr. 
Cuthrell’s company currently does a 
$542 million annual appliance business. 

N. C. McGowen, President, United 
Gas Corp., Shreveport, and chairman of 
the AGA committee on natural gas re- 
serves, submitted a brief resume of the 
findings of the AGA-API joint study on 
gas and oil reserves. First of the year 
estimate of gas reserves show 180.4 tril- 
lion cu. ft. of recoverable; 6.2 trillion cu. 
ft. were withdrawn during 1949, but the 
net increase through new discoveries and 
extensions to known pools showed an in- 
crease of 6.5 trillion over the January 
1949 reserves estimate. 


Storage Costs 

An economical and effective method 
of transmission line gas storage was de- 
scribed by W. C. Mosteller, Southern 
Counties Gas Co., Los Angeles. In a sec- 
tion of the Texas-Pacific pipe line system 
owned jointly in California by Southern 
Calif. and Southern Counties Gas Co., 
storage is obtained by line packing 
through additional compression horse- 
power and the use of heavier wall thick- 
ness pipe. The speaker said that storage 
built into the California section of the 
Texas-Pacific pipe line costs approxi- 
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Center: H. N. Mallon, Cleveland; 
H. H. Cuthrell, Brooklyn; A. H. Wey- 
land, Shreveport; James F. Oates, 
Chicago. 


mately $37.00 per Mcf capacity based 
on present-day prices. 

A three-way discussion on the relation 
between higher operating costs and rates 
with B. C. Adams, Kansas City, Guy T. 
Henry, Muncie, Ind., and W. J. Herman, 
New York, as the leaders, 1s being re- 


Right: Arthur F. Bridge, Los Angeles; 
Capt. E. S. Pettyjohn, Chicago; and 
Paul R. Taylor, New York City. 


produced elsewhere in this issue of 
AMERICAN GAS JOURNAL. 

Traditional Oklahoma hospitality pre- 
vailed, and the entire convention were 
guests of the Tulsa friends of the indus- 
try at a reception, dinner and dance on 


Monday evening, May 8. 


Manufacturer's Names Mean Much 


By W. Paul Jones 


President, Servel, Inc. 


AS is not telling its story well. 

It is not yet organized to put 

the true picture before the 
American people; it has been too mod- 
est in the past about its accomplish- 
ments. 

In the electric utility industry, big 
names confront us everywhere. Their 
advertising is counted in tens of mil- 
lions of dollars. And the demand for 
the utility product now rides safely on 
the efforts and sales coverage of tens of 
thousands of sales outlets who bask in 


the gentle and favorable climate of 
local and national utility sponsorship 
and interest. 

Somehow, we must raise up big 


names in gas appliance manufacturing 
and selling that will, by the very fa- 
miliarity and acceptance of their names 
and brands, contribute measurably to 
the overall acceptance of gas as a do- 
mestic utility. 

In the past, the selling job has been 
left largely for gas utilities to do. 

It is a harsh thing to say of one’s 
own industry but I feel that the rush 
for everyone to seek out utility distri- 
bution exclusively has resulted in de- 
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Abstract of paper presented at annual meeting 
of New England Gas Ass’‘n, Boston, March 1950. 


ficiencies in product appeal, inefficient 
methods, high costing, small volume 
and therefore high prices at the factory. 

Even in our supposedly impregnable 
position of being the lone gas refrig- 
erator manufacturer [Servel] business 
has gone down, or at best has remained 
too nearly static, while the refrigerator 
industry as a whole has expanded 
mightily. 

The reason is obvious. There are not 
enough utilities with sufficiently wide- 
spread sales coverage for every gas ap- 
pliance manufacturer to achieve the 
proper market penetration. 

If we are to achieve our real destiny 
as an industry—if we are to be able to 
compete on even terms with other 
forms of utility energy—a real gas ap- 
pliance distributing and retailing in- 
dustry must come into being. 

One of the first steps in that overall 
approach is to be careful in pricing 
products for direct sale so that no arti- 
ficially low price scales are used. 

The ultimate profit margins are piti- 
fully small in the appliance industry 
and as a result distributive and retail- 
ing elements are extremely sensitive to 
cost and pricing. 

Regardless of what may have been 
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your experience in the past with distrib- 
utors and dealers, we must prepare 
now to support them in the future, if 
the industry is to make capital of the 
new golden opportunities the future 
holds for gas. 

We cannot continue as a tight little 
band of gas minded people whose own 
selling efforts are effective but whose in- 
fluence and operations are on a too nar- 
row front. 

The core of support must come from 
gas utilities if they are to make lasting 
profit from today’s sales opportunities 
for gas. 

Six things seem to me to form that 
core of support: 

1. Active and aggressive direct sell- 
ing, not as competitive to other gas 
appliance outlets but as a show-the-way 
activity. 

2. Organized and centralized promo- 
tion and advertising—with cooperative 
support behind distributors and dealers. 

3. Creating and making available 
dea:er and consumer financing plans. 

4. Installation and service help. 

5. Utilities assuming directly apart- 
ment house and multiple housing sales 
responsibility. 

6. Support of the local distributor or 
factory sales branch so that local ef- 
forts will be effective on the broadest 
possible front. 


Some of the moves Servel is making 
or planning include: 

Trying to broaden the field for the 
gas refrigerator. To broaden its field, 
we must broaden the basis of approach 
to the refrigerator market. 

In a recent survey of thousands of re- 
frigerator owners, 14 per cent said they 
were dissatisfied with their electric re- 
frigerator on the single score of “Makes 
too much noise.” Therein lies in itself 
a vast opportunity for us and the gas 
industry because if 14 per cent of all 
users are dissatisfied on that account, 
it adds up to four and a half million 
prospects whose minds are perfectly 
conditioned to our story right now. 

There are many good reasons for 
uniform list pricing all of which | am 
sure you realize are good ones—else it 
would not be the case that practically 
every nationally advertised article in 
America—such as automobiles, televi- 
sion, washing machines and even mat- 
tresses carry a list price. 

We are organizing our advertising 
approach so that the several millions of 
dollars we alone spend, will make a 
dent on the market. 

To do it, we are laying a great deal 
of our annual advertising money on the 
line right at the start for you to use and 
draw on at -the time advertising will do 
the most good. 

We are trying to make the name 
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PAY UP 


Those of us who are in collection work 
are presented with a very special chal- 
lenge. Our public contacts are not only 
among the most difficult, but also in 
many ways, the most important. Failure 
to deal intelligently (and sympathetically 
when appropriate) with customers who 
owe past-due bills, can very quickly de- 
stroy goodwill which it has taken years 
to build. On the other hand, through skill- 
ful handling of the collection transaction 
we can maintain and even build customer 
goodwill. 

From a paper by Harry Hahn, 
The Ohio Fuel Gas Co., Colum- 
bus, and Fred Flom, The Detroit 
Edison Co., presented at the na- 
tional Conference of Gas and 


Electric Utility Acountants, Louis- 
ville, April 1950. 





“Servel” synonymous with gas and good 
gas appliances. 

We are approaching the market for 
gas refrigerators as being literally 
boundless and unlimited. 

At the very least the industry should 
sell a half million more gas refrig- 
erators than we have ever done before, 
thus accounting for the sale of an ad- 
ditional ten million dollars worth of gas 
each year. 

In trying to implement and effectuate 
our plans for building our business and 
your business to our rightful level of 
volume, we may now and then be mis- 
understood. 

This is understandable and, of course, 
regrettable for we shall all get there 
sooner if we all pull together. It is far 
better that we be doing all we can in 
constructive building for the future, 
rather than doing nothing, for fear of 
momentary disapproval. 


Increased Deliveries Asked 
For Nashville Area 


Tennessee Natural Gas Lines, Inc., of 
Nashville, Tenn., has applied to the Fed- 
eral Power Commission for authoriza- 
tion to expand its pipe line facilities in 
order to increase natural gas deliveries 
to Nashville Gas and Heating Co., for 
distribution in the Nashville area. 

The additional deliveries would en- 
able Nashville Gas and Heating to pro- 
vide natural gas service to Madison, 
Amqui, Rayon City, Old Hickory and 
Du Pontonia, Tenn., all presently with- 
out any gas service, and to provide in- 
terruptible gas service to one direct in- 
dustrial customer near Old Hickory. 

Tennessee’s proposed project, esti- 
mated to cost $764,807, would include 
approximately 24 miles of pipe and regu- 
lator and meter stations in the vicinity 
of Nashville. 


Book Reviews 


“Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline,” b 
R. L. Huntington (598 ‘pages); M« 
Graw-Hill Book Co., Inc., New York 
($9.00) 

Mr. Huntington 
is chairman of the 

School of Chemi- 





cal Engineering at 
the University of 
Oklahoma, and 
his book is de- 
signed to meet the 
need of engineer- 
ing students tak- 
ing courses in nat- 
ural gas and 
natural gasoline 
production, ex- 
traction, storage 
and transmission. 

In the course of its 11 chapters it pro- 
ceeds from a brief introduction to the 
history of the natural gas industry, 
through transmission from the fields to 
the city gate. Several chapters are de- 
voted to the recovery of natural gas and 
natural gasoline from wet gas and the 
various processes used. Although de- 
signed primarily as a textbook, the work 
is detailed enough to be useful to gas 
utilities who recommend or supply to 
their young cadet engineers reference 
and study matter for specific training in 
natural gas operations. 

“Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline” 
is amply indexed so that all of its in- 
formation is readily available for easy 
reference. The author follows the con- 
ventional textbook formula of append- 
ing references at the end of many of his 
important technical chapters. 





R. L. Huntington 


“Natural Gas Economics,” by Joseph 
A. Kornfeld (261 pages); The Trans- 
portation Press, P.O. Box 381, Dallas, 
Texas. 

Mr. Kornfeld’s book is announced in 
the preface as being intended to serve 
primarily as a reference work on eco- 
nomic problems of the natural gas in- 
dustry. The chapter headings include 
energy sources; the national economy; 
conservation; synthetic fuels; finance; 
storage; reserves; production; demand; 
price; transportation and regulation. 

The book presents a passing fair over- 
all picture of the natural gas industry as 
it exists today, and is largely a loosely 
assembled compilation, built from sta- 
tistics, reports and articles that have been 
published in the last five years. 

“Natural Gas Economics” cannot be 
fairly appraised as living up to its title, 
however, since in presenting his material 
the author relies largely on statements 
of opinions by various gas, oil, and 


Government spokesmen, each of whom | 


may be assumed to be presenting his 
case from the viewpoint of an enlight- 
ened self-interest. For researchers bent 
on preparing a superficial study of the 
industry, it would provide a source of 


current figures and data that could pre- | 
sumably be built into popular studies | 


for general circulation magazines. 
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Index of Yields : Selected Utilities Stocks 





May Apr. Mar. Feb. Jon. Dec. Nov. 
1950 1950 1950 1950 1950 1949 1949 
Natural Gas Transmission 4.70% 4.77% 4.57% 4.83% 5.02% 4.75% 4.85% 
Companies 
Natural Gas Transmission 5.11 5.14 5.19 5.26 5.23 5.26 5.58 
& Distribution Companies 
Manufactured & Mixed Gas 4.66 477 471 475 462 475 4.94 
Companies 
Class “A” Electric Companies 5.13 5.24 5.15 5.38 540 5.48 5.49 
Class “B” Electric Companies 5.30 5.37 5.42 5.37 547 5.68 5.77 


Oct. Sept. Aug. July June 
1949 1949 1949 1949 1949 
9.15% 5.25% 5.38% 5.53% 5.82% 
5.61 5.73 5.62 5.72 5.97 
5.07 5.16 540 5.22 5.46 
5.53 5.58 5.74 5.86 6.02 
5.96 5.72 589 602 6.05 





Method of Compiling Index of Yields 


This is a straight arithmetical index of comparative yields obtainable on 
a selected group of gas and electric utility industry common stocks. 

The companies comprising this index have been selected by the AMERI- 
CAN GAS JOURNAL as providing a representative cross-section of each 
industry, from the standpoint of geographical diversification and of the 
relative importance of the individual companies in their areas. 

No effort has been made to weight the average to give effect to changes 
in capitalization or in dividend rates because the yields afforded on the 
issues reflect such changes. The index is designed to show the rate of re- 
turn and not necessarily market movements on the stocks comprising it. 

The companies used in compiling this index are: 


Natural Gas Transmission Companies: El Paso Natural Gas Co.; Northern 


ON D I- 

TIONS 

completely 
reversed them- 
selves last month 
and the yield was 
narrowed in every 
segment making 
up the AMERICAN 
Gas JOURNAL in- 
dex. 

The reasons are 
not hard to find. 
Operating condi- 
tions and earnings improved at the end 
of the first quarter for all parts of the 
gas industry, after a slow start in early 
weeks of the year in many sections of 
the country. 

Company managements, particularly 
in the natural gas branch of the busi- 
ness, have been outspoken recently in 
predicting better earnings for the cur- 
rent year than in 1949. Increase in sup- 
plies of economical natural gas and 
better control over costs generally are 
contributing to a better showing for the 
hitherto less fortunately situated manu- 
factured gas companies. 

In all, there has been noticeable of 
late a better all-around investor senti- 
ment. Average prices for utility com- 
mon stocks recently have leveled off 
but it is significant that they have done 
so at a level above the high point 
reached in 1946. 

A more liberal attitude by corpo- 
rate managements toward the important 
standpoint of dividend payments has 
contributed greatly to this improved 
market showing for utilities and for in- 
dustrial stocks as a group. This is shown 





John F. Falvey 
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& Coke Co. 


Natural Gas Co.; Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co.; Southern Natural Gas 
Co.; Tennessee Gas Transmission Co. 

Natural Gas Transmission and Distribution Companies: Columbia Gas 
System, Inc.; Consolidated Natural Gas Co.; Lone Star Gas Co.; Oklahoma 
Natural Gas Co.; Pacific Lighting Corp. 

Manufactured and Mixed Gas Companies: Bridgeport Gas Light Co.; 
Brooklyn Union Gas Co.; United Gas Improvement Co.; Peoples Gas Light 


Class “A” Electric Companies: Boston Edison Co.; Commonwealth Edison 
Co.; Houston Lighting & Power Co.; Southern California Edison Co., Ltd. 


Class “B’ Electric Companies: Dayton Power & Light Co.; Hartford Electric 


Light Co.; Pennsylvania Power & Light Co.; Public Service Co. of Colorado; 


in the fact that while average quotations 
for common stocks have increased 40 
per cent from their June 1949 low to 
date, the average yield on these stocks 
has been reduced by less than 14 per 
cent. 

Further sharp dividend increases are 
in sight for many of the gas companies, 
and investors are aware of this fact. 

Also contributing to the improved in- 
vestor psychology are the Congressional 
proposal to reduce capital gains taxes 
and the decision of the Federal Govern- 
ment not to cut down on the depletion 
allowance now permitted oil, gas and 
other companies for tax purposes. 

Aside from pinching the pocket-books 
of the investment banking syndicates di- 
rectly concerned with their sale, the re- 
duction in selling prices of several re- 
cent new issues of bonds has pretty well 
cleared away inventories on dealers’ 
shelves and leaves the market in a 
healthy condition to meet the coming 
large volume of new financing. 

Broadening of the base for new 
financing seems important at this time 
in view of the realization by the utility 
industry that it will have to increase 
sharply the amount of property expan- 
sion if the companies are to satisfy the 
increasing demands being made on them. 
Some of the companies in the industry 
recently upped their sights by as much 
as 70 per cent in this respect, and 
others, while they have not yet ascer- 
tained the dollar amount increase, are 
planning fast and sharp increases in 
their already large construction budgets. 

The American Gas Association now 
is surveying by years through 1954, the 
anticipated expansion requirements of 


San Diego Gas & Electric Co. 


gas companies. Their findings are ex- 
pected to be ready in about a month. 
It will not be surprising if this study in- 
dicates the need for greater construction 
than the industry had figured when it 
estimated its growth for the five years 
through 1952 in the neighborhood of 
four billion dollars. 


Texas Eastern Forms Subsidiary 
Production Company 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. has 
formed a wholly-owned subsidiary com- 
pany, Texas Eastern Production Corp., 
to engage in exploration for and produc- 
tion of oil and gas. 

Primary purpose of the new company, 
a Delaware corporation, will be to ex- 
plore for natural gas reserves in connec- 
tion with the parent company’s trans- 
continental Big Inch natural gas pipe 
line system. 

Texas Eastern Production will oper- 
ate generally in the southwestern states 
and will be staffed originally with the 
same personnel employed by the Trans- 
mission company. In its first exploratory 
venture, the new Production company 
took an assignment from Stanolind Oil 
and Gas Co., Ohio Oil Co., and Melben 
Oil Co. for an 11,070-acre block of oil 
and gas leases granted by the State of 
Texas, located in the Gulf of Mexico ap- 
proximately six miles south of Galves- 
ton Island. 

The lease has been partially devel- 
oped by the assignors, and the assign- 
ment includes the off-shore drilling and 
further explorations of the gas sands 
within the area from the existing plat- 
form, and possible future exploration 
from other platforms. 
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PICTORIAL REPORTING 


Seeing is Believing—A record attendance of 

850 attended the annual conference of gas 

and electric accountants—an AGA and EEI 
activity—at Louisville Apr. 28-29. 


Cooking with Gas—Nearly 100 attended the AGA 
Commercial Gas School at Cincinnati the first week in 
May. The picture above shows representatives of Swift 
& Co. giving demonstrations of roasting and baking. 
Duplicate roasts were used to compare shrinkage 
when one was roasted at high temperature and the 
other at low. 


Above—At the Commercial Gas School, Piping, valves and 

controls are used by L. J. Fretwell, at right, Oklahoma Natural 

Gas Co., to show how burners are affected by different 
pressures, inadequate piping, etc. 





A Pipe Story—A mile or more a day of steel pipe rolls out of 

Master Tank and Welding, of Dallas. It is the first pipe pro- 

ducing establishment to be located in the southwest, having 

been started in 1941. At the left pipe is being tack welded 

after it has been rolled. The picture above shows bending 

rolls capable of handling pipe up to 12 in. thick, 36 in. in 
width, and 3112 ft. long. 
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News of the Gas Industry 


FPC Proposes to Amend System 
Of Uniform Accounting 


The Federal Power Commission on 
May 15 issued a notice of proposed rule 
making which would amend its Uni- 
form System of Accounts for Natural 
Gas Companies to incorporate changes 
indicated by developments in the natural 
gas industry since the adoption in 1939 
of the Uniform System of Accounts and 
by the experience of the FPC over the 
past 10 years. 

The proposed changes include (1) 
provision of accounting for inventories 
of gas stored underground and account 
classifications for storage plant and ex- 
penses; (2) relocation and better ac- 
counting for products extraction opera- 
tions; and (3) relocation from produc- 
tion expenses of credits for gas used by 
the utility. 

The commission said that the need for 
making these changes also affords the 
opportunity for making a number of 
other changes designed to improve the 
plant and expense classifications of the 
System of Accounts. 

The proposed amendments have been 
reviewed several times by the commit- 
tee on statistics and accounts of the Na- 
tional Association of Railroad and Utili- 
ties Commissioners, and by a special 
subcommittee of the American Gas As- 
sociation, working in cooperation with 
FPC representatives. The commission 
said that consideration has been given to 
numerous suggestions received from 
these committees. 

Views and comments concerning the 
proposed changes may be submitted to 


the commission not later than June 15. 


Dusinberre Goes to Pittsburgh 
As Purchasing Assistant 


Henry D. Dusinberre has been named 
assistant purchasing agent in charge of 
stores for The Manufacturers Light and 
Heat Co. and associated Pittsburgh 
Group gas companies in the Columbia 
Gas System. 

Mr. Dusinberre has moved to Pitts- 
burgh from Binghamton, N. Y., where 
for the past 15 years he was in charge of 
purchases and stores for Binghamton 
Gas Works, The Keystone Gas Co., Inc. 
and Home Gas Co. These companies 
operate in New York and are members 
of the Pittsburgh Group. 
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Southwest Measurement Short Course Observes 


25th Anniversary with Record Attendance 


Dean Carson Is Honored 


A record number of persons enrolled 
for the 25th Anniversary Southwestern 
Gas Measurement Short Course which 
was held at the University of Oklahoma, 
Norman, on April | 12 and 13. The 
final count showed that 928 men from 
industry and 125 college students were 
enrolled during the three-day course. 

The general Opening session was ad- 
dressed by W. H. Carson, Dean of the 
College of Engineering, and Dr. G. L. 
Cross, President of the University of 
Oklahoma, with the principal address 
being given by J. H. Russell, vice-presi- 
dent, Gulf Oil Corp. This session was 
presided over by W. H. Woods, Gulf Oil 
Corp. B. F. Worley, United Gas Corp., 


outlined the program of classes. 


The elimination of general sessions on 
Wednesday and Thursday mornings 
made it possible to include a greater va- 
riety of topics for classroom discussions 
than in previous years. The 80 instruc- 
tors who were in charge of classroom 
work were drawn from the University 
faculty, industry, and manufacturers of 
gas Measurement, regulation, and related 
equipment. Thirty exhibitors partici- 
pated in the Short Course and gave dem- 

nstrations on the functioning of equip- 
ment. 

[he executive committee elected B. F. 
Worley to serve as chairman of the Gen- 
eral Committee for 1951 Short Course, 
which will be held April 10, 11, and 12. 
Chairmen of sub-committees are as fol- 
lows: W. H. Carson, local arrangements; 
Miss Kate A. Niblack, publicity and reg- 
istration; James L. Griffin, program 
committee; K. R. Tibbets, exhibit com- 
mittee; T. S. Whitis, publications com- 
mittee; W. A. Brewster, practical meth- 
ods committee. 

Each year the General Committee of- 
fers seven prizes for papers written by 
those attending the Short Course on the 
subject of “What I Learned at the Gas 
Measurement Short Course.” The win- 
ners for 1949 were as follows: 

First Prize: E. V. Martin, United Gas 
Corp., Gulfport, Miss. 

Second Prize: G. A. Bridges, Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. 

Third Prize: J. P. Berling, Texas Gulf 
Sulphur Co., New Gulf, Texas. 





C. B. Day, manager, Consolidated Gas 
Utilities, presents Dean Carson, at left, 
with plaque, rifle, and other gifts. 


Four Fourth Prizes: 

J. W. Ryan, Sinclair Prairie Oil Co., 
Tulsa, Okla. 

C. A. Hummel, Lone Star Gas Co., 
Ranger, Texas. 

C. E. Richards, Jr., Pan American 
Gas Co., Texas City, Texas. 

A. H. Barrett, Stanolind Oil and 


Gas Co., Levelland, Texas. 


‘Old Home’ Celebration 


[he silver anniversary meeting was a 
memorable occasion to the past and pres- 
ent members of the general committee 
of the Short Course. Most of the old- 
timers came back for a visit to marvel at 
the progress which has been made and 
the broad scope ol the course. 

Ihe 1950 Short Course marked an- 
other milestone in the life of Dean W. H. 
Carson, who has been the directing force 
in the Short Course for the past 25 years. 
In appreciation of the services rendered 
by Dean Carson, all of the men who have 
served with him on the various commit- 
tees throughout the years presented him 
with a p!aque and a scroll. The scroll was 
signed by all participants. This group 
also presented to Dean Carson a deer 
rifle and a set of matched luggage. The 
presentation was made by C. B. Day, 
general manager of Consolidated Gas 
Utilities Corp., who served as general 
chairman of the course in 1931. 
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E. L. Hall Ils Made an AGA 
Ass‘t Managing Director 


Edwin L. Hall, 
director of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation Labora- 
tories at Cleveland 
and Los Angeles, 
has been ap- 
pointed an assist- 
ant managing di- 
rector of the As- 
sociation, it was 
announced on 
May 16 by H. 





E. L. Hall Carl Wolf, man- 
aging director of 
AGA. 


Mr. Hall joined AGA in May 1945 
as coordinator of gas production re- 
search. He was appointed director of 
the Laboratories on November 1, 1947. 


Clutter Becomes Operating VP 
Of Pittsburgh Group 


Earl D. Clutter has been named oper- 
ating vice-president of The Manufactur- 
ers Light and Heat Co. and of the associ- 
ated companies in the Pittsburgh Group 
of the Columbia Gas System. He has 
been general superintendent since Janu- 
ary 1947. 

Mr. Clutter joined The Manufacturers 
Light and Heat Co. in 1915. He received 
his early natural gas production and 
transmission training in the Majorsville, 
W. Va., gas fields. 

After serving in various capacities, 
upon the formation of the Pittsburgh 
Group, he was named superintendent of 
pipe lines. 

In 1936, Mr. Clutter became superin- 
tendent of gas transmission. He was ap- 
pointed superintendent of gas transmis- 
sion and distribution in 1944. 

As operating vice-president he will 
continue to have general supervision of 
the gas production, transmission and dis- 
tribution departments, and of the gas en- 
gineering, civil engineering and trans- 
portation departments. 


H. D. White Returns as Exec-VP 
Of LP-Gas Ass'n 


Howard D. White, former executive 
vice-president of the Liquefied Petroleum 
Gas Association, will return to the or- 
ganization June | in the same capacity, 
according to an announcement from its 
headquarters in Chicago. Since Oct. 31 
of last year, he has been identified with 
the Perlite Development Corp., Albu- 
querque, N. M. 

Arthur C. Kreutzer, managing director 
of the association during Mr. White’s 
absence, has been named vice-president 
and general counsel. 

Mr. White, who became executive 
vice-president of the association in 1946, 
was formerly engaged in public relations 
and sales promotion work. Mr. Kreutzer, 
counsel and secretary for LPGA since 
1946, is a member of the Chicago Bar. 
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Chas. B. Delafield 


Dr. J. J. Wittmer 


Consolidated Edison Elects 
Three Vice-presidents 


Consolidated 
Edison Co. of 
N. Y. announced 
on May 23 that 
its board of trus- 
tees had elected 
three new  vice- 
presidents—Dr. 
John J. Wittmer, 
Earl L. Griffith 
and Charles B. 
Delafield. 

Dr. Wittmer, 
who has been an 
assistant vice- 
president since 
1946, has been identified throughout his 
Con Edison career with various phases 
of employe relations, including the super- 
vision of the personnel and medical 
departments. Mr. Griffith, who has been 
an assistant vice-president for the past 
decade, directs the company’s construc- 
tion, maintenance and shops program. 
Mr. Delafield’s responsibilities, which 
have included corporate finance and ad- 
vertising matters, were recently extended 
to include the company’s commercial 
relations department. 

Dr. Wittmer is well known nation- 
ally for his lectures and articles on pro- 
gressive employe relations and industrial 
medicine. He has been with the utility 
system since 1924. 

Mr. Griffith was employed by Consoli- 
dated Gas in 1923 as an inspector in its 
construction drafting bureau. Following 
the merger of various gas and electric 
companies into Consolidated Edison, he 
became maintenance and construction 
engineer, and was elected an assistant 
vice-president, construction and shops, 
in 1940. 

Mr. Delafield joined Consolidated Edi- 
son in 1946 as assistant to Ralph H. 
Tapscott, who was then President. He 
was elected assistant vice-president, pub- 
lic relations, in June 1948, and became 
assistant to the chairman of the board in 
February 1949 when Mr. Tapscott was 
elected to that position. 

He was associated with Coffin and 
Burr, investment bankers, in both Bos- 
ton and New York, and from 1935 to 
1942 he was with Kidder, Peabody and 
Co. in New York. In 1942 he joined 
Illinois Power Co. as assistant to the 
President and later was elected vice- 
president. 


Earl L. Griffith 





Adams Chosen Chairman of AG/ 
Safety Committee 


W. H. Adams, 
safety director of 
The Manufactur- 
ers Light and Heat 
Co. and = associ- 
ated Pittsburgh 
Group companies 
in the Columbia 
Gas System, has 
been appointed 
chairman of the 
Accident Preven- 
tion Comittee of 
the American Gas 
Association. 

Mr. Adams will complete the unex- 
pired term of committee chairman Paul 
L. G. Hasskarl of Pennsylvania Power 
and Light Co., Allentown, Pa., who died 
recently. 

A 45-year veteran in safety education 
throughout the Columbia Gas System, 
Mr. Adams is also a member of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the public utilities 
section of the National Safety Council. 





W. H. Adams 


Harlow Is Engineering Ass’t 
To Koppers Div. Manager 


Earl V. Harlow has been appointed 
engineering assistant to Walter F. Per- 
kins, vice-president and general manager 
of the metal products division of Kop- 
pers Company. 

Formerly associated with Koppers cen- 
tral research department, Mr. Harlow in 
his new assignment will be responsible 
for assisting and advising the division 
general manager on engineering mat- 
ters, and for coordinating research and 
development projects between the divi- 
sion and the research department. 

Mr. Harlow joined Koppers as a 
draftsman in 1926 and two years later 
became associated with the company’s 
research department. Since 1946 Mr. 
Harlow has been engaged in research ac- 
tivities at the Seaboard experimental sta- 
tion of the research department in 
Kearny, N. J. 


E. H. Wetlaufer Dies 


Ervin H. Wetlaufer, former rate and 
appraisal engineer, Southern California 
Gas Co., died suddenly at his home in 
Los Angeles on May 15. He had retired 
on November 1, 1949. 

Mr. Wetlaufer graduated from the 
University of Wisconsin. His first posi- 
tion was with the H. L. Doherty operat- 
ing company in Denver and Easton, Pa., 
where he secured his first experience in 
rates and appraisal. He then went to the 
W. A. Baehr Co. as a consulting engineer, 
and following a tour of duty with the 
H. T. Lea Co. in Chicago, he became 
associated with North American Light 
and Power in Chicago. 

In 1923, Mr. Wetlaufer moved to Cal- 
ifornia to take the position with the 
Southern California Gas as rate and ap- 
praisal engineer. 


American Gas Journal, June 1950 
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Gas Machinery Co. Announces 
Canadian Associate 


A new company for engineering, fab- 
rication, and erection of gas plant equip- 
ment, The Gas Machinery Company 
(Canada), Ltd., Hamilton, Ont., is now 
associated with The Gas Machinery 
Company of Cleveland. All research, 
engineering, and installation facilities of 
the Cleveland company will be available 
to the Canadian firm. 

Donald H. Thorburn is President of 
the Canadian company. A native of On- 
tario, Mr. Thorburn joined the operat- 
ing division of the Windsor Gas Co. in 
1927, moved to the industrial engineer- 
ing department in 1929 and became in- 
dustrial engineer of the Sarnia Division 
(Union Gas Co. of Canada) three years 
later. He became manager of the indus- 
trial and commercial departments of 
United Gas & Fuel Co., Hamilton, Ont., 
in 1938, continuing in that capacity until 
1947. 

In 1948, he became manager of the 
gas division of Salem Engineering (Can- 
ada), Ltd. 

The Gas Machinery Company (Can- 
ada), Ltd., will offer to the Canadian gas 
industry and to other Canadian industry 
a variety of especially engineered gas 
plant equipment—engineering services 

-design and erection. 

Offices are in the Herald Building, 
Hamilton. Serving with Mr. Thorburn 
on the board of directors are Vincent 
Wagar, of Hamilton, and K. W. Stookey, 
President of The Gas Machinery Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


C. E. Loomis Gets New Post 
With Columbia Gas 


Cc. E. Loomis, 
one of the top en- 
gineers for Co- 
lumbia Gas Sys- 
tem, has been 
named to the 
newly created post 
of assistant vice- 
president of The 
Columbia Gas 
System, Inc., Stu- 
art M. Crocker, 
President, an- 
nounced recently. 

Mr. Loomis first 
came to Columbia as a statistician in one 
of the System’s operating companies. He 
has been on the engineering staff in the 
New York office since November 1945. 
He will act as chief assistant to George 
S. Young, executive vice-president. 


C. E. Loomis 


Truman Appoints Wallgren 
Chairman of FPC 

President Truman on May 24 ap- 
pointed Mon C. Wallgren chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission. Mr. 
Wallgren, who has been a member of 
the commission, replaces Nelson Lee 
Smith. 

Mr. Smith will remain as a member. 
His present term expires on June 22, 
1950. 
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Texas Eastern Promotes Five to Vice-President 


Texas Eastern 
Transmission 
Corp. has an- 
nounced that five 
of its executives 
have been named 
vice-presidents of 
the transmission 
company. 

The men _ pro- 
moted include: 


ce. LL. Brock- 
schmidt, vice- 
president in B. D. Goodrich 


charge of gas 

sales; Walter E. Caine, vice-president 
and treasurer; O. S. Carpenter, vice- 
president and comptroller; Mills Cox, 
vice-president in charge of gas supply; 
and B. D. Goodrich, vice-president and 
chief engineer. 


GAS SALES 

Mr. Brockschmidt, who has served as 
sales manager for Texas Eastern, joined 
the company in 1947. Previously, he 
was with Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey as a specialist in liquified petro- 
leum gas. For 14 years he was combus- 
tion engineer with Mississippi River 
Fuel Corp. During the war he was with 
the War Production Board in Washing- 
ton. 

Mr. Caine has been associated with 
Texas Eastern since August 1948. For 
four years he was with the American 
Gas Association as director of the bu- 
reau of statistics. From 1940-1944 he 
was assistant chief director of rates and 
research with the Federal Power Com- 
mission. Mr. Caine has also been asso- 
ciated with the 20th Century Fund, Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Wisconsin, 
and the REA. 

Mr. Carpenter, company comptroller, 
joined the firm in 1947. Previously he 
was in public practice as a certified pub- 
lic accountant in Austin, Texas, and for 
five years served with the army and 
governmental agencies. Between 1935- 
1940, Mr. Carpenter held various po- 
sitions in the state government of Texas 
including the post of auditor, executive 
director of the Texas Old Age Assist- 
ance Commission, and chairman and 
executive director of the Texas Unem- 
ployment Commission. 


GAS SUPPLY 

Mr. Cox, in charge of gas supply, 
joined Texas Eastern in 1948. Before 
that he was with Penrod Drilling Co. 
in Shreveport. From 1923-1942 he was 
asscciated with Mills Bennett Produc- 
tion Co. in Houston, and was responsi- 
ble for crude oil purchases and sales, 
drilling, producing and ad _ valorem 
taxes. 

Mr. Goodrich, chief engineer, joined 
Texas Eastern in 1947 after seven and 
a half years with United Gas Pipe Line 








Walter E. Caine C.L. Brockschmidt 
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O. S. Carpenter Mills Cox 


Co. as engineer on new construction 
work. Mr. Goodrich spent three years 
in the Navy during World War II. He is 
a graduate of Rice Institute. 


More Underground Storage 
Approved by FPC 


The Federal Power Commission has 
authorized Iroquois Gas Corp., of Buf- 
falo, to develop three new underground 
natural gas storage fields, to enlarge an 
existing field, and to construct approxi- 
mately 23 miles of pipe lines, all in west- 
ern New York State. 

The construction and expansion pro- 
gram Is estimated to cost $2,119,500. 


E. E. Elliott Elected Ass’t Sec’y 
Of Michigan Consolidated 


Election of E. E. Elliott as assistant 
secretary of Michigan Consolidated Gas 
Co. was announced recently by William 
G. Woolfolk, chairman of the company, 
and Henry Fink, President. 

Mr. Elliott began his career with the 
company as a clerk in the accounting de- 
partment in 1937. He was later trans- 
ferred to the secretary’s office and was 
made assistant to the secretary in De- 
cember 1945. 

Following his graduation from the 
school of business administration of Al- 
bion College in 1930, Mr. Elliott was 
employed in the refining laboratory and 
treating plant of an oil company. 

He attended the Detroit College of 
Law for two years. He is a member of 
the Michigan Gas Association, the 
American Gas Association and National 
Tax Association. 
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Horstman Is Sales Mgr., Elmer 
Vice-pres. of Texas Gas 


Texas Gas 
Transmission 
Corp. recently an- 
nounced that H. 
G. Horstman, for 
many years asso- 
ciated with Public 
Service Co. of In- 
diana, has been 
named director of 
sales and cus- 
tomer relations to 
succeed the late 
Everett P. Russell, 
and that W. M. 
Elmer, company treasurer, has 
elected a vice-president. 

For the past five years Mr. Horstman 
has been personnel director of Public 
Service of Indiana. Previously, he served 
in that company’s operations department 
as assistant to the vice-president, and in 
the years between 1933 and 1944 he was 
gas and water distribution engineer. 

He is a past President and director of 
the Indiana Gas Association and has 
served as chairman of several American 
Gas Association committees. 

Mr. Elmer has been with Texas Gas 
since June 1947, when he was emp!oyed 
as comptroller of Memphis Natural Gas 
Co., a predecessor company. In April 
1948, following the merger of Memphis 
Natural and Kentucky Natural Gas 
Corp. with Texas Gas, Mr. E!mer was 
elected comptroller of Texas Gas. Last 
May he was appointed treasurer. 

Previousiy he was associated for nine 
years in the Chicago and St. Louis offices 
of Arthur Andersen & Co., public ac- 
countants and auditors. 





H. G. Horstman 
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FPC Receives More Amendments 
From Mississippi River Fuel 


Mississippi River Fuel Corp., of St 
Louis, has filed a second amended appli- 
cation with the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in connection with its plan to in- 
crease the daily sales capacity of its nat- 
ural gas transmission system from about 
266,000,000 to 375,000,000 cu. ft. 

Under plans set forth in the sec- 
ond amended application, the company 
would install compressor units totaling 
28,380 horsepower in seven new sta- 
tions, and additions totaling 4,100 horse- 
power in two previously authorized sta- 
tions. In addition, Miss‘ssippi River Fuel 
would build a 40-mile, 20-inch, line 
from a point near Dubach, La., to its 
Perryville, La., compressor station, and 
0.7 miles of 24-inch line and four 1|2- 
inch lines in a crossing of the Mississippi 
River in the metropolitan St. Louis area. 

The seven new compressor 
are to be built by a third party at an es- 
timated cost of $5,392,200 and leased 
to Mississippi. The compressor facilities 
to be added by Mississippi to its existing 
stations, the 40-mile line, and the river 
crossing have -a tota! estimated cost of 
$3.947.696. 

Mississippi said the additional facili- 


stations 
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ties would be used (1) to meet the in- 
creased demands of its existing custom- 
to deliver natural gas for dis- 
tribution in 30 communities in Arkansas 
and Missouri which are now without nat- 
ural gas service; and (3) to make avail- 
able to main line industrial customers 
additional volumes of natural gas for 
industrial purposes in Arkansas, Mis- 
souri and Illinois. 


ers; (2) 


Martin and Melvin Will Head 
Con-Ed Advertising Dept. 


The appointment of Ray Martin as 
director of advertising was announced 
by Consolidated Edison Co. of N. Y. on 
May 1. Dennis S. Melvin has been named 
manager of the advertising department. 

Mr. Martin began his public utility 
career as a salesman with Consolidated 
Gas Co. in 1922. A year later he became 
director of display, and in 1948 assist- 
ant director of advertising. 

Mr. Melvin, who will concentrate on 
administrative and organizational mat- 
ters, has held various administrative 
posts in Con-Edison System companies 
since he joined United Electric Light 
and Power Co. as a district salesman in 
1929. 

In 1936 he became manager of the 
appliance promotion bureau of Con- 
Edison’s sales department. After 16 years 
of sales work, he transferred to the com- 
pany’s purchasing and stores depart- 
ment and at the time of his present ap- 
pointment was manager of the construc- 
tion contracts bureau. 


C. S. Beard Now with Ebasco 
As Gas Engineer 


C. S. Beard has 
joined Ebasco 
Services Inc. as 
gas engineer. He 
has been identi- 
fied with the gas 
and oil industry 
and instrumenta- 
tion in California 
for many years. 

Mr. Beard stud- 
ied electrical and 


chemical engi- 


neering at the Uni- C. S. Beard 
versity of Minne- 
sota and the University of Southern 


California, and started his career work- 
ing as a “grunt” on a line crew. Later 
he entered the oil fields of Southern 
California as an experimental engi- 
neer developing operational methods and 
patent structure. 

Early in the war he joined Kaiser- 
operated Permanente Metals Corp. as 
instrument engineer, and during this 
period taught courses in instrumentation 
at the University of Santa Clara. In 
1944 he became instrument engineer 
for the butadiene plant of the Southern 
California Gas Co. 

Upon completion of the rubber re- 
serve operation at this plant he became 
head of the instrument department of 
Bechtel Corp. in San Francisco. 





H. N. Oldham Placed in New Post 
By Southern Union Gas 


H. N. Oldham 
has been ap- 
pointed assistant 
operating mana- 
ger of Southern 
Union Gas Co. 
and has moved 
from Carlsbad, 
New Mexico, to 
Dallas, Texas, 
home office of the 
company. 

Mr. Oldham was 
district manager 
for 13 years of 
Southern Union’s southeastern New 
Mexico district, which comprises seven 
towns including headquarters at Carls- 
bad. He has been with the company a 
little more than 15 years. 

This newly created executive position 
was necessitated by Southern Union’s 
rapid expansion during the past year and 
by the company’s further anticipated 
growth. The town plants of Austin, Gal- 
veston and Port Arthur, Texas, and 
seven smaller towns near Port Arthur; 
Albuquerque and Aztec, New Mexico, 
and Durango, Colorado, were added to 
the Southern Union system last year, 
bringing to 41 the total number of towns 
and cities served. The company also ex- 
pects to begin operation in_ several 
Northern Arizona cities when the El 
Paso Natural Gas pipe line to northern 
California is given Federal Power Com- 
mission approval. Southern Union pres- 
ently is serving more than 171,000 cus- 
tomers. 





H. N. Oldham 


E. J. McFadden Given New Duties 
By Combustion Engineering 


E. J. McFadden has been appointed 
manager of the water heater, range boiler 
and soil pipe department of Combustion 
Engineering-Superheater, Inc. He suc- 
ceeds James R. Hedges, who is retiring 
after 31 years’ service as head of the 
department. 

Mr. McFadden, who was formerly 
general sales manager of the depart- 
ment, will continue to make his head- 
quarters at the company’s plant in Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


New Portable Air Compressor 
Added by Worthington 


A special 500-foot pipe line model 
“Blue Brute” portable air compressor is 
now available according to Worthington 
Pump and Machinery Corp. With a 
standard engine and compressor unit 
mounted on pneumatic tires, it is de- 
signed to operate in rough terrain and 
on unusually steep inclines. It is built to 
give continuous performance under the 
unfavorable dusty conditions encoun- 
tered in pipe line construction. 

The unit is equipped with a special oil 
bath air cleaner, a steep angle oil sump, 
and a readily accessible heavy-duty re- 
placeable cartridge oil filter. 


American Gas Journal, June 1950 
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Employee Suggestion 


(Continued from page 29) 


upon completion of the assignment, pre- 
pares a field observation report covering 
the condition found, turning the report 
in to his foreman at the end of the day. 

A typical report, such as the follow- 
ing: 


“New range installed two days 
ago by the Blank Appliance Co. 
Found oven burner by-pass too 
high, causing oven to overheat. Cus- 
tomer disappointed with new CP 
gas range, as she had a cake failure 
the first time she used the range.” 


is routed from the foreman to Mr. Otis, 
who reviews, screens and expedites the 
report, after taking a preliminary meas- 
ure of the validity of the observation. 

If the report contains a valid com- 
plaint against a dealer, it is forwarded to 
the dealer training section of the cus- 
tomer service department, who discuss 
the observation with the dealer, and 
offer training in proper installation pro- 
cedures to his employees. These installa- 
tion classes are held at frequent intervals 
throughout the gas company’s system, 
at which time the value of customer satis- 
faction towards increasing sales is em- 
phasized. One local appliance dealer 
found that after his installers had been 
trained under this program, complaints 
against his installations fell off 90 per 
cent, and his sales increased per cent. 

If an observation involves a defect in 
appliance design or manufacture, a check 
is made to determine if it is an isolated 
case or a widespread problem. If the 
problem is found to be general, it is then 
passed on to the utilization engineer, who 
contacts the manufacturer. In some 
cases, he may decide to give the problem 
to the company’s appliance testing labo- 
ratory for further investigation. They in 
turn test the appliance and advise the 
manufacturer as to means for overcom- 
ing the defect. 

One suggestion of this type during the 
year 1949 was of assistance to Servel in 
the elimination of a problem involving 
expansion noises on gas refrigerators. 
The use of foil wrappings between the 
frame and the unit rectifier tube elimi- 
nated repeated service calls relative to 
the ticking noise problem. The sugges- 
tion has been adopted by the manufac- 
turer and the fault will be corrected at 
the factory, eliminating even the first 
service calls on this particular complaint 
in the future. In another case, a pilot 
used by a large number of range manu- 
facturers caused constant trouble and 
resulted in continual service calls. Re- 
ports on this to the American Gas Asso- 
ciation by the company caused the AGA 
to change the minimum requirements 
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tor AGA approval to eliminate the cause 
of the difficulty. 

Not the least important result of the 
program has been the building of morale 
among the customer service group. Serv- 
icemen are not required to participate in 
the program, and no monetary rewards 
However, participation is 
encouraged by publicizing the success of 
the program and assigning credit to the 
service group for the results obtained. 

A means is provided through the pro- 
gram for the servicemen to share their 
“trade secrets.” After a brief review for 
safety and reasonable practicability, in- 
formation regarding servicing shortcuts 


are offered. 


ments — years of operation in the field through a complete 
range of operating conditions have proved not only their 
superiority but their durability. With parts so precisely ma- 
chined for each model that they are completely interchange- 


able. The accuracy you require in performance is assured. 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Safety 
Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve. All working parts are so accessible as to 


be interchangeable without removal from pipe line 


Dead Weight or Spring Type, with or without Mercury Seal, or Dead Weight Safety 
Seal or diaphragm operated relief vaive. All working parts ore so accurate as to 


permit complete interchangeability in shop 


For horizontal or vertical connections, with or without removable valve pocket. Avail- 


able with either Spring or Dead Weight adjustment. With or without Mercury or Dead 





Reynolds Service Regulators are built to meet specific require- 


Weight Safety Seal or diaphragm operated relief valve 


is disseminated to all operating bases in 
the company’s system through the me- 
dium of “Helpful Henry Sez” bulletins. 
It has been found that if all servicemen 
know the best idea or method previously 
used by any other serviceman on each job 
encountered, a large savings is possible in 
appliance adjusting time. 

Many of the investigations made in 
response to observations from the field 
have resulted in the issuance of servic- 
ing manual data by the employee train- 
ing section of the customer service 
department. Transmittal letters accom- 


panying these bulletins contain the names 
of the servicemen whose observations 
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prompted the investigations. 
made through investigations which do 
not result in the general distribution of 
servicing instructions is publicized in a 
monthly news letter wherein generous 
use is made of contributing observers. 

Employee interest in the program is 
evidenced by the fact that while 11 ob- 
servations were received in the first 
month of its operation, during the first 
four months of 1950 a total of 1,153 
observations were received. Increased 
Participation, it is believed by those in 
charge, is due to the fact that proof has 
been supplied that the suggestions and 
observations are individually investigated 
and that results are obtained in a large 
percentage of the cases reported. Analy- 
sis of the reports indicates also that par- 
ticipation is prompted by the desire of 
the servicemen to lend assistance in the 
development of policy and work refine- 
ments. 

The receipt of 46 observations report- 
ing the field time involved in attempting 
to correct an unsatisfactorily designed 
ignition system on a popular make of 
range is indicative of this attitude. The 
fact that the manufacturer made design 
changes and submitted some 15 models 
to the American Gas Association for a 
new approval illustrates the benefits de- 
rived from the program. A similar result 
was effected with a heating manufac- 


Progress 


turer whose product, prior to design 
change, created serious servicing prob- 
lems and customer dissatisfaction. 

Each serviceman submitting an obser- 
vation or suggestion receives a personal 
letter of acknowledgement, giving re- 
sults of investigation on the problem and 
telling of the final disposition. The serv- 
iceman in the field is thus assured that 
full consideration has been given his re- 
port and appropriate action taken or not 
as the case warrants. 


Hydrauger Develops ‘Scooter’ 
Earth Boring Tool 


Faster and lower cost service pipe in- 
stallations are expected from a newly 
developed Hydrauger, earth boring tool. 
According to E. D. Rogers, general man- 
ager of Hydrauger Corp., Ltd., San 
Francisco, this new 8-inch wide, 150 
pound machine will be known as the 
“scooter model.” 

Features of this earth boring machine 
are a full length sled mount and an air 
driven cable winch which pulls the en- 
tire machine along as it advances the 
boring bit forward into the ground. Up 
to 70 feet of drill stem can be laid out 
ahead of the machine and pulled into 
the earth formation by means of the 
winch and cable. Rapid boring of both 
two and two and a half inch holes is 





ALL THAT 
THE NAME 
IMPLIES 


@ FULL LINE 
From 150 to 7,500 cu. ft. per 
hour capacity. For domestic, com- 
mercial & industrial use. 

@ TIME TESTED QUALITY 
One-piece, ribbed steel carriage. 
Heavy, non-fluttering valves. 
Flanged cases. Many other proved 
features. 


@ FAST PARTS SERVICE 
Interchangeable parts for ‘Su- 
perior’’ and other makes. 


@ NATIONALLY RECOGNIZED 
Increasingly specified by Amer- 
ica’s ‘leading gas utilities. 
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‘Scooter’ is its name 


claimed by means of rock, hardpan or 
clay type bits. 

Like other Hydrauger earth boring 
tools, both air and water are used for 
operating the machine. This new model 
is the first to have a built-in pressure 
water pump for 110 psi non-clogging 
water circulation. The machine is used 
principally for house service leads and 
through embankments. The two sizes of 
available motors give 3.2 or 5.1 horse- 
power. 

The “scooter model” uses | 3/16 inch 
hollow boring bars in sectional lengths 
up to ten feet. Drill stem assembly is 
withdrawn from the bore under air 
winch power and the service pipe can be 
drawn into the hole as the stem is with- 
drawn. 


Basil Manly Is Dead 


Basil Manly, 65, former chairman of 
the Federal Power Commission, died in 
Washington, D. C., on May 11. 

Mr. Manly retired as commission 
chairman in 1945 to become vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Southern Natu- 
ral Gas Co. 


Sales Shifts Are Announced 
By Rockwell Manufacturing 

P. C. Kreuch, Chicago district man- 
ager for Rockwell Manufacturing Co., 
has announced the appointment of John 
L. Leisenring as sales engineer for 
the southern two-thirds of Indiana and 
several counties in the extreme southern 
part of Illinois. 

Mr. Leisenring will make his home in 
Indianapolis and will be handling the 
company’s line of valves, gas meters and 
regulators. 

J. W. Northcutt, district manager of 
the Atlanta territory for Rockwell, has 
announced the appointment of W. O. 
Brady to the company’s sales force. 

Mr. Brady will cover the State of Ala- 
bama. 

M. D. Gilbert, district manager of the 
Tulsa area for Rockwell, has announced 
the appointment of Orville W. Barnett as 
gas products sales supervisor. 
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Its no trick to replace a worn or out-size valve chamber in < 

; a a : ag LOW PRESSURE REGULATOR 

an- Rockwell-Emco regulator. This unit is easily removed through a 
hand-hole plate in the side of the body while the regulator remains -~ 
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in the line. A new or rebuilt replacement valve chamber having — ig 
either hard or soft seats readily bolts in its place. ial 
tuting a smaller size valve chamber having identical bolt circle , 


> in dimensions in the same regulator body 
the pen ar 
ind his exclusive interchangeability feature is common to both high 
and low pressure Rockwell-Emco balanced valve regulators. It 
of brings you important savings in service and 


flexibility of applica- 
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tion. To learn full details write for Bulletins 1006 and 1055 
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large capacity meter setting in Texas. No. 4 Rockwell-Emco meter with 
Combined Record Gauge (under protective housing) on lines controlled by 
Rockwell-Emco low pressure balanced valve regulator and Nordstrom valves 


Rockwell meter ii g does it 


When you buy Rockwell 


Capacity meters you get sustained 

and engineered durability. These qu 
have been field proven for many year 
pilus value you gain comes from 
economues made possible by the bow 
body with its removable and intercl 
able valve plate mechanism. This exch 
construction brings big savings to y 
use big meters. For complete detail 


for Bulletin No. 1003 


PITTSBURGH EQUITABLE METER DIVISION 


ROCKWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH 8, PENNSYLVANIA 


Atlanta * Boston * Chicago * Columbus * Houston * Kansas City 


Los Angeles * New York © Pittsburgh * San Francisco * Seattle * Tulsa 


ALUMINUM CAST IRON PRESSED STEEL APPLIANCE SERVICE "1001" BALANCED VALVE 


There's co ROCHWELL - EMCO METER & REGULATOR for every use 
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Bernard V. Pfeiffer 





Bernard V. Pfeiffer Dies; 
Long with UGI 


Bernard V. Pteiffer, of Marion, Pa.. 
an executive of The United Gas Im- 
provement Co., died on May 13 after a 
long illness. He was 63 years old. 

He was one of the outstanding gas 
engineers in this country and, at the end 
of World War II, was selected by the 
gas industry to represent it in a govern- 
ment survey of the German gas industry. 
He was ranked as a colonel. He was 
manager of gas operations at UGI at 
the time of his death. He was with this 
company and its interests for 40 years. 

He attended Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology, graduating in 1910 as a mechan- 
ical engineer. He entered the employ of 
The United Gas Improvement Co. as a 
cadet engineer in gas operations. He 
was located in gas plants at Omaha, Syr- 
acuse, and Nashville. He enlisted in 
World War I, and returned to Philadel- 
phia as gas engineer of the company. 

He took a prominent part in the 
technical activities of the American Gas 
Association, and was a former President 
of the Pennsylvania Gas Association. 


E. F. Math Is Purchasing Head 
Of lowa-lllinois G & E 


Erwin F. Math, assistant purchasing 
agent, J. 1. Case Co., Bettendorf, Iowa, is 
now director of purchases, lowa-Illinois 
Gas and Electric Co., Davenport, Iowa. 

Mr. Math will succeed Frank H. 
Hughes, director of purchases for the 
United Light and Railways Service Co. 
and the Jowa-Illinois Gas and Electric 
Co. since 1947, who has accepted a sim- 
ilar position with the American Natural 
Gas Service Corp., Detroit. 

In his new capacity, Mr. Math will be 
in charge of purchases for the utility 
company’s operations in Rock Island, 
Moline and East Moline, Ill., and Dav- 
enport, Cedar Rapids, lowa City, Fort 
Dodge and Ottumwa, Iowa. 


June 1950, American Gas Journal 


Alfred Gruhl Made President 
Of Wisconsin Ass‘n 


Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin 





Alfred Gruhl, 
vice-president of 


Power Co.., 


assistant 
Electric 
was elected by mail ballot 
the Wisconsin Utilities As- 
Alten- 


President of 
sociation. He succeeds Carl A. 
bern, Burlington 

E. H. Cotton, Eau Claire, vice-presi- 
dent in charge of operations in Wiscon- 
sin for Northern States Power Co., 
elected vice-president. 

Irwin P. Steybe, Milwaukee, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer of Wis- 
consin Public Service Corp., was elected 
treasurer, succeeding Paul J. Imse, Mil- 
waukee Gas Light Co. 

The new President is a graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin. He entered the 
utility industry in 1932 as junior engi- 


Was 


neer with Milwaukee Electric Railway 
& Light Co., predecessor of Wisconsin 
Electric Power. 


Clarence Law Retires as VP 
Of Consolidated Edison 


Clarence L. Law retired on May 1 
from his post as vice-president in charge 
of public relations for Consolidated Edi- 
son Co. of N. Y. Mr. Law had been with 
the company 
more than 43 years. 


and its predecessors for 





tention from your company maintenance crew - it 

will pay you to have an occasional inspection by 

STAMANCO Inspection Specialists who are - - 
EXPERTS in the prevention of trouble development 
EXPERTS in the detection of present troubles 


EXPERTS on how to best repair damage done 


STAMANCO Inspection Service can save you money 
by extending the life of your present holders... .by 
reducing the possibility of shut-downs due to cor- 
correcting 


rosion and mechanical troubles... .by 


factors which would eventually cause expensive major 
repairs. We shall be pleased to talk your holder main- 
tenance problems over with you. 
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STAMANC 
Saves You Money! 


Even though your gas holders have had regular at- 






Anderson Elected President 
Of LP-Gas Ass‘n 


Peter A. Anderson, President of Utili- 
Distributors, Inc., Portland, Me., 
was elected President of the Liquefied 
Petroleum Gas Association May 11 at 
its annual convention and trade show in 
the Palmer House, Chicago. He succeeds 
S1 G. Darling, President, Darlingas, Inc., 
Pratt, Kas. 

Other officers for 
William S. Lander, Rulane Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., first vice-president; 
F. N. Mabee, Colorado Natural Gas & 
Fuel Co., Denver, Colo., second vice- 
president: Walter Miller, Dri-Gas Corp.., 
Chicago, treasurer, and Arthur C. Kreut- 
zer, Chicago, secretary. 

Attendance at the LPGA convention 
reached a record 1800. 

Mark Anton, President of the Subur- 
ban Propane Gas Corp., Wippany, N. J., 
became the first recipient of _LPGA’s 
newly created Distinguished Service Life 
Membership. This award will be made 
to individuals who have made an out- 
standing contribution to the association 
or the industry. Mr. Anton, who was the 
first LPGA President, was given the cita- 
tion by H. Emerson Thomas, President, 
Fuelite Natural Gas Corp.; Westfield, 
N.J., second President of the association. 

The 1951 LPGA convention and trade 
show will be held the week of May 6 at 
the Stevens Hotel, Chicago. 
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T. S. Lever Elected President 
Of Penn. Gas Ass’n 


Thomas S. Lever, vice-president of 
The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., 
elected President of the Pennsylvania 
Gas Association at the oragnization’s 
42nd annual meeting held in Werners- 
ville on May 16, 17 and 18. 

Other officers on the s!ate unanimous!) 
endorsed by the delegates included Her- 
bert C. Gross, Philadelphia Electric Co., 
vice-president; Gordon M. Jones, Con- 
sumers Gas Co., Reading, second vice- 
president; T.W. McDonald, York County 
Gas Co., third vice-president. William 
Naile and James A. Schultz were re- 
elected to their respective offices of sec- 
retary and treasurer of the organization. 

A capacity registration of approxi- 
mately 400 Pennsylvania gas men turned 
up for the three-day sessions. Among 
other items of business, the Association 
amended its by-laws to include natural 
gas and to permit representatives of nat- 
ural gas companies to become members 
of the Association. Natural gas has been 
in use in Pennsylvania for 110 years. 

The two outstanding technical papers 
of the three-day meet were “Distribution 
System Reconditioning,” by Charles L. 
Fritz, Philadelphia Electric Co., and “Ex- 
periences with Fuel Beds and Cyclic 
Catalytic Reforming of Natural Gas,” by 
Orlo B. Holman, of The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co. 

L. B. Richards, President of Harris- 
burg Gas Co., and also President of the 


Was 


Pennsylvania Gas Ass'n for the 
1949-50, presided at all sessions. 


vear 


Floyd S. Parmenter Dies 


Floyd S. Parmenter, manager of sales, 
Southern Counties Gas Co., died on May 
14 following an illness of several months. 

Mr. Parmenter was born at Criders- 
ville, Ohio, in 1892, and spent his early 
life on the eastern seaboard where he was 
engaged in sales work. 

He came to California in !928, and 
after four years of sales activity, he joined 
the Southern Counties sales organization 
in 1934. Assigned to the Monrovia Dis- 
trict, he remained there until 1941, when 
he was made sales supervisor of the com- 
pany’s eastern division with headquarters 
in Pomona. 

In 1945 he was promoted to assistant 
appliance sales manager in the General 
Office in Los Angeles, and in 1949 he 
took over the newly created post of sales 
manager. 


Texas Eastern and N. Y. Natural 
Plan Underground Storage 


Texas Eastern Transmission Corp. of 
Shreveport, and New York State Natu- 
ral Gas Corp., of New York, have filed 
an application with the Federal Power 
Commission proposing jointly to ac- 
quire, develop and operate underground 
storage facilities for natural gas in West- 
moreland County, Pa. 

lotal overall combined capital cost of 
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the project is $38,752,769, or $20,385, 
877 for New York State Natural an 
$18,366,892 for Texas Eastern. Th 
properties, located within the Oakfor« 
storage area, would be acquired fron 
The Peoples Natura! Gas Co., of Pitts 
burgh, Pa., an affiliate of New York 
State Natural. 

The two companies propose initially 
to develop a storage capacity of 45 bil 
lion cu. ft. of base or cushion gas for re 
pressuring purposes, to be supplied by 
Texas Eastern, and 60 billion cu. ft. of 
circulating gas. This top storage gas 
could be withdrawn at a rate of approxi- 
mately 400 million cu. ft. per day, with 
half of the capacity to be available to 
New York State Natural and half to 
Texas Eastern. 


Southern Natural Has Approval 
To Expand in Southeast 


The Federal Power Commission has 
authorized Southern Natural Gas Co. 
to construct and operate additional facil- 
ities which will permit the company to 
render service to new customers in Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Mississippi and South 
Carolina. 

Under the authority granted, Southern 
is authorized to construct, among other 
facilities, approximately 225.6 miles of 
18-inch line, 147 miles of 16-inch line, 
105 miles of 1034 line and 19 miles 
of 858 inch line from Gwinville gas field 
in Mississippi to Aiken, S. C., togethe: 
with a number of miles of laterals, ex- 
tensions of existing laterals, additions to 
its main line and numerous branches. 

The delivery capacity of its system, it 
is estimated, will be increased from 420,- 
000 Mcf to 529,000 Mcf per day. Esti- 
mated over-all cost of this construction 
and proposed facilities is estimated at 
$32,928,630. 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 
June 

16 AGA Great Lakes Personnel 
Conference, Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. 
Michigan Gas Association, Grand 
Hotel, Mackinac Island, Mich. 
Canadian Gas Association, 
nual convention, Murray 
Quebec, Ont. 
American Society for Testing 
Materials, annual convention, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

July 


19-20 


20-24 an- 


Bay, 


26-30 


11-14 American Home Economics As- 
sociation, Boston, Mass. 
September 
8 New Jersey Gas Association, an- 
nual meeting, Spring Lake, N. Y. 
14-15 Mid-West Gas Association, Gas 
School and Conference, Ames, 
lowa. 
17-20 Controllers Institute of America, 


annual meeting, Chicago, Ill. 
October 

American Gas Association, an- 

nual meeting, Atlantic City, N. J. 
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Pension Plans 
(Continued from page 16) 


years. Contributory type plans foste1 
good employee relations as an employee 
who participates with management to 
finance pensions is, in fact, a partner of 
management. This type of pension plan 
fosters the concept of the individual! 
providing, at least in part by savings, 
for his own retirement. 

Provided employee contributions 
would not be used to pyramid additional 
benefits upon those purchased by man- 
agements’ contributions, the wide use of 
employee contributory plans could have 
a stabilizing effect on the value of sav- 
ings. It is unfortunate that the Internal 
Revenue Act does not permit tax ex- 
emptions on employee contributions to 
retirement plans in a somewhat similar 
manner to the exemptions granted em- 
ployer contributions. 

Vesting: Where a non-contributory 
plan has been negotiated, vesting, the 
payment severance benefits from pen- 
sion funds, tends to defeat one of the 
most important purposes for which the 
pension plan was designed, namely, re- 
duction of employee turnover. In the 
utility industry, where employee train- 
ing is both costly and of long duration, 
pressure by the union to grant vested 


SULFUR-FREE GAS 
AT LOWEST COST 
L WITH IRON SPONGE 





CONNELLY 


| 3154 S. California Ave., Chicago 8, Ill. 





Elizabeth, N. J. ®@ 
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Iron Sponge is a concentrated purifi- 
cation material that operates with 
high efficiency at high or low pres- 
sures, has excellent capacity and 
activity, gives long service between 
foulings and is simply and quickly 
regenerated. This is why Iron 
Sponge has been preferred for 
H»S removal for over 75 years. 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


rights in employers’ contributions should 
be resisted. If that is not possible, vest- 
ing should at least be delayed until a 
number of years of con- 
tinuous service has elapsed and only 
then should vested rights on a gradual 

granted. Jn_ this 
which been 


considerable 


basis be manner 
contributed 
by the employer on behalf of employees 
who quit may be applied for the reduc- 
tion of the overall pension costs. 
Contributory pension plans provide 
for vesting to the amount of the em- 
ployees’ contributions plus interest. 
{dministration: If the plan is a non- 
contributory one, the employer should 
retain complete control over all financial 
matters. The employer should designate 
the trustee or 


amounts have 


the insurance carrier as 
may be. The Ford company 
handles it this way: 


the case 


“The company shall establish a fund, 
herein referred to as the Pension Fund, 
to be held and invested by a qualified 
bank or trust company as trustee, into 
which the company’s contributions to 
finance the plan shall be made. No em- 
ployee shall make or be required to 
make any contribution to the Pension 
Fund. The Pension Fund shall be used 
to pay benefits as provided in the plan 
pursuant to authorization by the board; 
and such benefits shall be payable only 





no need to wreck pavements... 
disrupt traffic... irk taxpayers! *¢ 


A GET CATALOG TODAY! 


from the Pension Fund. Expenses of 
the p!an also shall be payable from the 
Pension Fund. 

“The 
right to 


trustee, 


shall have the sole 
and with the 
to remove such trustee, to select 
its successor, and to determine the form 
and terms of the trust agreement to be 
entered into with the trustee.” 
Differences of which may 


arise as to length of service or average 


company 


select contract 


opinion 


earnings of employees, employee eligi- 
bility, etc., can be handled by a joint 
committee comprised of both manage- 
ment and employee representatives with 
an impartial member, agreeable to both, 
to decide in the event of a tie vote on a 
given issue. This procedure amounts to 
the conventional grievance machinery 
of the well constructed labor-manage- 
ment agreement and many of the above 
points of dispute may be handled by the 
grievance committee unless the organi- 
zation is very large and the number of 
disputed matters enough to require the 
services Of a special committee to pro- 
cess pension matters. Matters relative to 
physical disability or physical capabili- 
ties to continue in employment, or to 
perform a given job should be left to 
the decision of a mutualiy acceptable 
physician or group of physicians. 


Management should strive to cor- 
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relate the benefits of its private plan 
with social security benefits in an effort 
to keep the cost of the plan in line. In 
the event that social security benefits are 
increased, the company will reap the 
benefits of proportionate reductions in 
the cost of the plan. Care must also be 
taken to keep the pension agreement 
compliance with any changes that ma‘ 
occur in the tax law as the difference be 
tween Treasury acceptance of the pian 
and non-acceptance is roughly the dit 
ference between 62 cents and one do 
lar spent for pension. 

Caution should be taken to provide 
for the continuance of the pension pla 
in the event that the collective bargain 
ing agreement expires. Renegotiation of 
the pension contract can be costly in 
many ways. 

The labor management agreement 
should provide that pensions and we 
fare provisions be eliminated from an 
nual negotiations, and that the pens 
agreement be reopened for possible 


vision in not less than three years 


Sprague Meter Co. Opens 
Two New Warehouses 
To provide immediate delivery and 
complete repair service for customers 
throughout the Middle and Southwestern 
sections of the country, The Sprague 


= Meo Z2E€ wurvies— 








at Houston 


Meter Co. of Bridgeport, Conn., manu- 
facturers of gas meters and regulators, 
has replaced warehouses in Houston, 
Texas, and Davenport, lowa. 

Early in March, company officials and 
guests from the southwestern district 
gathered at Houston for the official open- 
ing of a combined warehouse and re- 
pair s°cp. Ccnataning cv squane 
feet of storage space besides the office 
and warehouse departments, the new 
warehouse at 1107 Hutchins St. will 
serve customers in Texas. Oklahoma, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Kansas 


A second and larger structure wa 
officially opened in Davenport May § 
Located at 936 Rolff St., the new ware 
house contains 10,000 square feet o 
storage room. 

North and South Dakota, Montana 
Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, lowa 
Missouri, Wisconsin and northern Illi 
nois and Oklahoma will be serviced by 
Davenport. Repair parts will also be 
stored. 

The company is observing its 50th an- 
niversary in business this year. 


Increased Operating Costs 
(Continued from page 21) 


tomer’s dollar which might otherwise be 
used to purchase gas equipment. 

In closing, let me urge you to build 
a Sales organization that can go into the 
customers’ homes, and to the dealers and 
dealer salesmen engaged in selling gas 
appliances, and tell the real story of gas 
as a fuel for all purposes. Let them tell 
the economy story, as compared with 
other fuels; let them tell the flexibility 
story—the fuel with a thousand heats 
between high and low; and let them tell 
the dependability story (which we in the 
industry consider so vital but forget to 
tell the customer); and let them tell al/ 


the other advantages of gas! 





even in Gas Regulators 


Now you can obtain a Gas Regu- 
later happily “wed” to maximum 
efficiency and economical opera- 
tion. The famous Maxitrol low 
pressure gas appliance reducing 
valves feature the exclusive 
straight-thru” flow! 


This means less energy loss, or 
a lower “pressure drop’ which 
gives Maxitrol Gas Regulators a 
greater rated capacity. 


This means manifolds of greater 
Tal olehmae) lelai a mae eel -Meeuliiaualte 
without increasing to larger pipe 


sizes! 


This means greater efficiency for 
Weoltian oIaele liam aiisMe Mat it] ifollateh me 
ings in manufacturing costs! Write 
Tiwen fel aun itisiil lam lilieldulelilelaMmmelile 
specifications. 


DETROIT REGULATOR CO. 


y e 
1742 RIVARD [flart DETROIT 7, MICH. 





NORWALK 
DISC TYPE CHECK VALVE 


Flanged and 
Fabricated in steel 


For GAS and AIR 
LOW and HIGH PRESSURES 


Can be supplied for use with any pressures. Easily 
lubricated through grease fitting. Indicator shows 
position of disc. Can be counter balanced for vertical 
jobs. Dash pot can be installed to prevent chattering 
when passing high velocity gas or air. 


NORWALK VALVE COMPANY 
South Norwalk, Conn. 
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Nordstrom Issues Booklet 
On Pipe Lines 


[he public relations department of 
Nordstrom Valve Division, Rockwell 
Manufacturing Co., has compiled a book- 
et in which more than 100 photographs 
)f pipe line installations are dramatically 
eproduced. Factual data pertaining to 
pipe line mileage is included. Three dou- 
le page multicolored maps show the 
yrincipal gas, crude oil and products pipe 
nes. 

Installations show latest arangements 
4 piping on main lines, in compressor 
ind pumping plants, at tank farms, 
ridge crossings, town border stations. 
neter and regulator stations, way stations 
nd at terminals. 

In addition, details are given pertain- 
ng to valve controls on manifolds, main 
ines, pumps and compressors, etc. One 
section ts devoted to the operation of 
1utomatic closing valves for emergenc\ 
service with diagrams to show the various 
steps taken in the automatic action. Also 
shown are the different designs of Nord- 
strom valves used in pipe line service, 
with tables of sizes, pressure ratings and 


end-to-end dimensions. High head exten- 


sions, locking devices and new detat!s 
bout lubricated valves and automatic 
ubrication are presented. 

More than a year was devoted to com- 
piling the contents and taking photo- 
graphs. 

Engineers and others interested in pipe 

ne operations may obtain a copy (Bul- 
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Cover of pipe line booklet 
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Costs and Rates 
Continued from page 17) 


must, of necessity, maintain a high stand 
ard of service 

One of our pipe line supptiers is pro- 
posing demand-commodity rates, which 
if approved, would raise the cost of our 
gas at the town border 50 per cent. Unde: 
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acturing Co., 400 North Lexing- 








729 Ewing Street ° 


the terms of the proposed gas purchase 
contract we would have to make a com- 
mitment as to our winter peak day re- 
quirements and take or pay tor such nom- 
Inations during seven winter months. In 
the event the nominations are exceeded, 
a substantial penalty is to be paid on the 
excess for a |2 months period after such 


excess occurs. Also the five summer! 


months demand is automatically estab 
lished at 70 per cent of the winter peak 
day requirements. The propesed schedule 
is applicable to all gas purchased whether 
for industrial, commercial, or domestic 
se. Such a tariff wou!d impose a con- 
siderabie hardship on our company for 
the reason that the area to which the tarifl 
is applicable consists of sma!! communi- 


ties Which have few or no industries. It 


would theretore be impossible for the 
ompany to find a market for summei 
— cl. 

Where we are obtaining franchises in 


communities which have never had nat 
ural gas, the franchise provides that gas 
will be furnished for cooking, water heat- 
ing, and refrigeration; and for heating 
purposes to those customers whose heat- 
ing requirements do not exceed 30 cu. ft. 
per hour. For customers whose heating 
requirements exceed 30 cu. ft. per hour, 
gas will be furnished for heating only to 
such customers as have their supply for 


LON 
GAS BURNER 


Designed for Quick, Easy 


Installation in any Furnace 
—Warm Air, Steam-Hot Water 


Model ‘‘J’’ is Columbia’s newest and 
most popular model for home heating 
plants. Dealers are enthusiastic about 
it because installation is quick, easy, 
and simple. Scientifically engineered for 
perfect fit in any furnace. Steel and Cast 
Iron construction. No Baffles or Cera- 
mics. Telescoping Duct and Venturi. 


Send today for free literature and 
installation instruction sheet. 


THE COLUMBIA BURNER CO. 


Toledo 7, Ohio 
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heating purposes controlled by an outside 
thermostat which will shut off 
on the gas supply at a predetermined tem 
perature. Service under such conditions 
would make it necessary fo! 
cither to provide themselves with standby 
equipment or install dual-fuel equipment 
There are severa! manufacturers of dual 
fuel conversion burners and 
and our research department is now de 
veloping a dual-fuel space heater which 
will be fully automatic. This is our solu 
tion to the peak load problem. And we 
think the day will come when this method 
will be universal practice. 


and turn 


customers 


furnaces, 





Tt 
easy way 


TO MAKE GAS AND 
WATER CONNECTIONS 


FOR REFRIGERATORS, 
LAUNDRIES, WATER- 
HEATERS, ETC. 









Model ST— 
for pipe connections. 






Model CT—with flared 
joint for copper tubing. 
SKINNER-SEAL SADDLE TEE—for making 
gas and water connections. No pipe 
cutting or threading. Quick. Easy. Cuts 
costs. For gas refrigerators, home laun- 
dries, heaters, etc. Write for circular. 
Approved by Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc. 


M.B. SKINNER CO. 





SOUTH BEND, 21, IND., U.S.A. 








CLEVELAND 


It is my considered opinion that the 
solution to the problems of rising operat- 
ing either increased business, 
which may or may net be obtained, or 
increased rates. In my company we know 
of no further economies which can keep 
pace with mounting operating costs. 


costs 1S 


New Proportioning Valve 
Announced by Eclipse 


Accuracy of air-gas mixing and ver- 
satility of application are two features 
c'aimed for the McKee consta-m1x pro- 


portioning valve just announced by 
Eclipse Fuel Engineering Co., Rock- 
ford, Ill. 


Within the valve capacity range speci- 
fied as standard specifications, this new 
proportioning valve is designed to han- 
die brazing, soldering operations, flame 
hardening, small furnace heat require- 
ments, or atmosphere gas generating re- 
quirements, in the single valve, by air- 








New valve 


gas regulation for the particular re- 
quirements. 

The valve may be used with exother- 
mic or endothermic generator or a full 
premix requirement for burner applica- 
tions. The new valve is simple in con- 
struction and operation, and simplicity 
in servicing is obtained through easily 
accessible air and gas ports. 

Three models are offered with range 
of capacities (for .90 specific gravity 
gas mixtures) as follows: 1500, 3000, 
and 6000 cfh mixture. 


M. B. Skinner Co. Brings Out 
New Coupling Saddle 


A new fitting has been announced by 
M. B. Skinner Co., manufacturers of 
pipe repairs, saddles and drilling equip 





Skinner’s new coupling saddle 


ment. Called the SKinner-SEAL coup- 
ling saddle, it combines service saddle 
and street tee in one unit, eliminating 
threads. 

Savings of installation time are 
claimed, and by making a single unit of 
these two fittings, stock-binning is said 
to be reduced. The new fitting is made 
of malleable iron. 

At present, made in three pipe sizes, 
both steel and cast iron, 2”, 3” and 
4° x%", 1" or 1%". 


Detroit Firm Adds Officers 
And Changes Name 


Frank Kern, Jr., President of Detroit 
Regulator Co., Detroit, has announced 
the election of D. L. Zorn and L. C. 
Lorentzen to the firm’s board of directors. 

Mr. Zorn, who joined the company 
in 1949, was also elected vice-president 
in charge of sales. Mr. Lorentzen, pur- 
chasing agent and office manager for the 
firm since 1946, was elected secretary, 
and will continue in his former capacity. 

Mr. Kern announced the name of the 
company was changed from Detroit Gas 
Regulator Co. to Detroit Regulator Co. 
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Cleveland Gas Meter Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1875 


2009 Rockwell Ave., Cleveland 14 O. Phone 
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The mark of 
unerring dependability 
in purification 
GAS PURIFYING MATERIALS CO., INC. 


Long Island City 2, New York 


3-15 26th Ave. 











CHerry 2351 
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South Africa 


(Continued from page 22) 


vhat 1s now the Orange Free State and 
he Transvaal, and may even claim to 
ye one of the oldest industrial plants in 
ihe country, it has been far outstripped 
by the Johannesburg works which first 
started nearly 50 years later. The Port 
Elizabeth works, which was acquired by 
the municipality in 1945, began gener- 
ating gas as long ago as 1862. Twenty- 
four years later both the P.E. and the 
Grahamstown plants were acquired by 
the South African Lighting Association, 
which still operates the latter. 

Perhaps one of the reasons why gas 
manufacture has not, hitherto, made 
more rapid strides in South Africa has 
heen because of the shortage of suitable 
gas and coke making coals. The best 
are to be found in the Natal coalfield 
and, in order to produce a suitable coke, 
at any rate, Transvaal! coals have to be 
blended with the better coking coals 
from Natal. Since the three p!ants in the 
Cape Province and the two (one actual 
and the other projected) in the Trans- 
vaal are far distant from the best gas 
coal deposits and since there is little 
coastwise traffic, all the harbors being 
under the control of the South African 
Railways, the prices of coal delivered 
to gas works are high. 

Other reasons for the slow develop- 
ment of gas as a fuel have been that 
little publicity has been utilized. The 
Mr. Therm theme, which was so abun- 
dantly successful in Britain, has been 
used very tardily here. Also showrooms 
are not placed near the shopping cen- 
ters. In fact Mrs. Housewife may have 
even caught the wrong notion in the 


out-of-date fuel. 
a change in this di- 
however. 


past that Zas Is an 
[here are signs of 
rection lately, 
\gain, it has 
reason 
little 
white 


been advanced as a 
for gas making comparatively 
until recently that the 

population is very sma!!—only 
2.5 persons to the square mile. A'so the 
artisans here enjoy, generally speaking, 
a higher standard of living than in Eng- 
land, for example, and can afford to 
employ native servants to do most of 
the household chores. But these condi- 


progress 


tions are changing. The cost of living is 
mounting steadily, native servants are 
becoming increasingly hard to find and 
Mrs. Artisan is having to do much more 
of her own housework than she used to 
do. Labor saving devices are, conse- 
quentiy, becoming much more generally 
applied. Then, too, the climate in the 
Union, with its short and mild winters, 
makes the use of fuel for heating an oc- 
casional affair only. 

Also, despite the industrialization of 
the country, there is, as yet, very little 
anti-smoke consciousness. In the winter 
a thick pall of “smog” hangs over Jo- 
hannesburg and many of the other cities 
on the Rand. When the significance of 
the smoke really driven 
home to the housewife on the Witwa- 
tersrand, she will be the first to realize 
the advantages of 


nuisance is 


using a smokeless 
fuel, such as gas. 

But, with all these apologia for the 
ox-wagon like slowness of the progress 
of the South African gas industry in the 
past, it must be admitted that there has 
been progress. For example, in Johan- 
nesburg between 1928 and 1948 the 
number of gas consumers has risen 
from 625 to 15,420, or if the flat dwell- 





Classified 


GAS ENGINEER WANTED 





By consulting engineering firm located in New 
York City. Applicant should have had experience 
with either transmission or distribution of natural 
gas. Analytical ability desired in connection with 
certificate and rate work. Age 35-45. Reply giv 
ing age, education, experience, references and 
salary required. All replies kept confidential. 
Write Box 217 





GAS ENGINEER: Opening for gas engineer un 
der forty with several years general experience 
in natural gas business. Work in distribution and 
utilization phases of business particularly im- 
portant. Location north central. Posi:ion will in- 
volve some travel. Box 218, American Gas Jour- 
nal, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, New York. 





HELP WANTED 
Manager Gas Utility Property in East. Experi- 
enced. Give resume. Box 219, c o American Gas 
Journal, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





ers are reckoned separately, to 30,000. 
In the same period the length of mains 
rose from only 44 to 472 miles, vary- 
ing in diameter from two to 24 inches. 
During the twelve months ended June 
1949 alone, 8.72 miles of 14 inch di- 
ameter mains were laid to the northern 
and southern suburbs, where there have 


been extensive building developments 
since the war. 
At Cape Town there are now 150 


miles of gas main, varying from four 
to 16 inches in diameter, extending 
trom Sea Point, close under the lee of 
Table Mountain to the far end of Wyn- 





HEWITT-ROBINS . 
157 Chambers Street 





COAL AND COKE HANDLING 
Complete engineering and installation service for coal and coke 
handling, screening, crushing, skip hoists and storage bins, in- 
cluding alterations to existing conveying and screening plants. 


ROBINS ENGINEERS DIVISION 


INCORPORATED 
New York 7, N.Y. 











CONVERSIONS AND SURVEYS, Ine. 
Gas Conversion Specialists 
Conversion without Confusion 
90 BROAD STREET 


NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 














CRUSE-KEMPER COMPANY 


AMBLER, PENNA. 


MORE THAN FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF SOUND 


STEEL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 


GAS HOLDERS 


PURIFIERS 
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berg, 


Simonstown. 


Naval Base at 
There is also a high pres- 
sure main to the newly developed in 
dustrial areas of the growing city. 


on the way to the 





| PLAN TO SPEND 
| A MARVELOUS 
| WEEK OR WEEKEND 


AT THE HOTEL 


BROAD-LINCOLN 


The Broad-Lincoln offers 
the finest in accommoda- 





tions .... excellent serv- 





ice . . . . solid comfort. 
Convenient to business, 
theatre, shopping, and 


picturesque Ohio State 
University Campus. 140 
Sparkling Rooms. 

Moderate European 
Plan Rates from $3. 





629 E. BROAD ST. 


COLUMBUS 
OHIO 








LATTNER 
GAS BOILERS 
1 H.P. to 45 H.P. 





QO v 


U 


P. M. LATTNER MFG. CO. 


CEDAR RAPIDS 


no 
VO 


IOWA 





The new gas holder, at Johannesburg. 
has doubled the storage capacity of the 
local gas works to 6,000,000 cu. ft. This 
has so augmented the capacity of the 
plant that it now ranks among the first 
25 gas works, in point of size, anywhere 
in the world. The plant consumes 100,- 
Natal Transvaal coal 
300,000 gallons of gas oil 
annually. There are 78 retorts in use. 
Of these 24 were installed last year. The 
new retort house, which embodies re- 


cent developments in design, 


QUO tons oi 
together with 


and 


has its 24 
four and is 
with coal and coke conveying 


retorts arranged in lines ot 


complete 


and elevating machinery, a waste heat 
boiler house and all necessary ancillary 
plant. Provision has been made in the 


two further 
The nominal 
daily production of this new section o! 
the wo at present, 250,000 cu. ft. 


7.000 000 


addition of 


each of 24 retorts. 


design for the 


units, 


rks 1s, 
but will rise to when the 
vhole scheme is completed a few years 
hence. Contracts have also been placed 
tor the supply, and commis- 

carburetted 


capacity of 


erection 
sioning of an additional 
plant with a 

50,000 cu. ft. of gas per 24 hours 


This should be in operation by 1952. 


Water gas 


There is no doubt that gas will play 
an increasingly important part in the 
development of South Africa. When 
the import control restrictions are lifted 

id the world returns to something like 
normality, so far as foreign exchange 
is no question but 
Union will turn to America for 
much gas manufacturing equipment and 
for many types ol 
the small white 


l 


is concerned, there 
that the 
appli: inces. Despite 
present 
and other factors retarding the country’s 
Union 
gold pr 


popu! lation at 


progress, the is still the world’s 
educer and it will once 
gain rank as a big importer of dollar 
This may be a time for American 


vanufacturers to examine the possibil- 


biggest 


goods. 


ties in the South African market, if they 
ave not done so before. Then, when 
things improve, they will be able to reap 
the benefit of their research. Such a 


suggestion may be as fruitful for gas 
appliance and equipment makers as for 
any other type of industry in the United 


States 
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The Reliable Shut-Off 
for Street Mains 
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THE GOODMAN 
Now has the “ 
tion. When locked in place it holds. 


cannot slip. 
I 


circulars on this and other distribu- 
tion equipment. 


Safety Gas Main Stopper Co. 
Atlantic 


STOPPER 
Z’’ handle for easy manipula- 
Stopper 


Gas cannot pass. Adjusted in 30 
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You can clean up 3 ways 





Kem Sate nd 


1. Pep up your company’s sales 
2. Step up your gas load 


3. Share in the many awards—personal jewelery sets, 








Dedicated to the American 
Way, the AGA-Servel “Big Six" 
Campaign honors the six vital part- 
ners in our American system—the 
manufacturer, the scientist, the worker, 
the businessman, the salesman, and 
the consumer. The American Way has 
always been the Best Way. Let's 
prove to the world that it’s still the 
Best Way. 


cash, trophies—and Servel’s Victory Vacation Trip 


The AGA-Servel ‘Big Six’ Gas Refrigerator 
Sales Campaign is winging along at top speed. 
But it’s still a wide-open contest . . . packed 
with opportunity for big winnings. The great 
AGA-Servel ‘Clean Sweep” Quarter, coming 
up July 1, will make an exciting home- 
stretch drive. It’s this final push that will 
really pay off! And not only in a grander 
than ever array of cash prizes, trophies, mer- 
chandise awards, Victory Vacation Trips, 
etc . . . but in greater sales and a greater 
gas load. 


So follow all the way through with every 


Servel prospect in this concentrated hot- 
weather sales drive. Get behind your men 
with strong lecal advertising. It’s a simple 
formula, but how it works! This greatest-to- 
date, prize-loaded contest is all set-up and 
waiting for you. Be sure your company is en- 
rolled. Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, Ind. 


Senvel 
The GAS Rettigerstor 








Inches to lriches 


Pounds to Inches 
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